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The few outstanding personalities that rise to the very top in their 
chosen fields invariably are the ones with an inborn love for their 
work, which usually lies in fields which they voluntarily chose. This 
fact is particularly impressive when this sentiment and ability car- 
ries through from one generation to another. The word “sentiment” 
is used advisedly, in spite of the old adage that there is no sentiment 
in business. Sentiment in business is the inspiration that causes one 
man to tower far above his fellows—that makes him an outstanding 
leader. Love of his work and real sentiment in his business are the 
principal factors that cause clear thinking, consideration and a vision 
of broad principles that 


enable attainment = to 





real heights of success. 


During the sixty 
that the AMER- 


LUMBERMAN has 


years 


ICAN 


been published there have 


appeared front-cover 
biographical sketches of 
many who have risen 
to success in the occu 
pation of harvesting na- 
ture’s 


Where 


occupation be found, or 


greatest crop. 


could a_ nobler 





| one that would contrib- 
ute more to human hap- 
piness, than that of mak- 
ing the product of trees 
available for the shelter 
and comfort of men, 
women and children? 
When Edward D. 
Wetmore, of Warren, 
Pa., aS a young man ar- 
rived at the point in his 
life when he should se- 
lect his vocation, his 
choice lumbering. 
Notwithstanding the 
fact that his father, 
Judge Lansing D. 


Was 


Wetmore, was a notable lumberman, the choice 


was an entirely voluntary one. Edward D. Wetmore, like his father. 





had been educated in the law and admitted to practice that profession. 
lle was in a position to follow his own inclinations, but after having 
vraduated from Columbia Law School he assumed management of 
his father’s lumber interests in McKean County, Pa., thus launching 


upon a career that has made him an outstanding figure in the lumber 


| industry of America, and one of the important timber owners of the 

| country. 

| The Wetmores have been prominent in Pennsylvania and New 
York State for generations. Mr. Wetmore’s father, Judge lansing 

1). Wetmore, was born in Warren, Pa., and gained eminence as a 


jurist. as well as in the vocations of banking and the manufacture 


A Front-Ranker of Lumberdom 


of lumber. He was one of the chief contributors to a fund to pur 
chase the site of the Struthers Library Building, and one of the 
original trustees. Also one of the founders of the First National 
In the 


early seventies he became president of the American Lumbermen’s 


Bank of Warren, Pa., he was for many years its president. 


Association, one of the leading trade organizations of that period. 
The foregoing only partially sketches his varied interests. 
Edward D. Wetmore, the subject of this article, is the son and 
able successor of the pioneer Pennsylvania lumberman whose career 
has been touched upon in the preceding paragraph. “Like father like 








EDWARD D. WETMORE, WARREN, PA., EMINENT LUMBERMAN AND TIMBER OWNER 


son’”’—and so Edward D. Wetmore is lumberman, lawyer, banker and 


philanthropist. Born Jan. 4, 1861, he received his early education 
in Warren County schools, and later went to the Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa. In 1882 he graduated from Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., having made an enviable reputation as an athlete. Two years 
later he was graduated from Columbia Law School, and in the fol- 
lowing year was admitted to the bar. However, he did not choose 
to practice law, but instead entered the lumber business as manager 
of his father’s lumber interests in McKean County, Pa. 

His first step was the erection of a modern band sawmill at Wild- 
cat near the town of Ludlow, Pa. 


\. W. Van 


veteran woodsman who had charge of the legging. | Turn to page 3° 


In this he was ably assisted by 


Tassel, an efficient millwright, and A. Casselberry, a 
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THE MARCH OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION HAS FOLLOWED GENUINE WHITE PINE 


White Pine Played Its Part in Exploring America 


Early day traders, trappers and explorers found it easier to travel by water than by land. Hence, progress of civiliza- 
tion was mainly along streams. While the Indians used birch bark canoes, many traders, trappers and explorers found 
Genuine White Pine canoes (dugouts) more serv- 
iceable and better to their liking. White Pine 
was more easily hewn out, and lasted longer, 
than any other available wood. 


From that day to this Genuine White Pine has 
continued to occupy an important place in the 
upbuilding of the nation. No other wood ‘sur- 
passes the inherent natural qualities of Genuine 
White Pine—its softness, light weight, superb 
working and cutting qualities, its resistance to 
shrinking and swelling, its painting qualities and 
remarkable durability. 





All industrial and yard buyers are invited to 
renew their acquaintance with Genuine White 





T his particular White Pine canoe, now on exhibition at 


NO 4 Hazelhurst, Wisconsin, was recovered recently from the bot- Pine (Pinus Strobus) which 1s still available in 
s tom of an Oneida County lake. It is 35 feet long, hewn from abundant quantities from International Lumber 
IN A. a single log of White Pine estimated to have been at least Cc ' irain f + 
SERIES five feet in diameter at the small end. It is believed to be ompany s virgin torests. 
150 or more years old, and to have been used by early fur ‘ : “ . 
sitet ia traders. Many Indian arrowheads and old style lead bullets At today's market, Genuine Northern White Pine 
is is another chap- 


have been dug out of the sides of this canoe. It is in a rela- 
tively good state of preservation—emphasizing the remarkable - 
lasting qualities of Genuine White Pine. International today. 


ter in the Internation- is the outstanding lumber buy. Get in touch with 
al Lumber Company's 
story of the March of 


| American Civilization 

; with Genuine White 
imwacsecor | INTERNATIONAL LUMBER COMPANY 
ter 5 to appear on 


etcinshonaniinn 1100 Builders’ Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Are Lumber Manufacturers “Blind” in 
the “Selling” Eye? 


HILE THE average lumber 
WV manufacturer is devoting prac- 

tically all of his thought and 
effort to code questions and problems 
of how to produce lumber without sus- 
taining a loss, there are some who are 
taking the longer view and thinking of 
what the future has in store. Some, 
indeed, may be thinking of the grow- 


ing importance to them of merchandis- 
ing and promotion. Discussing this 


phase of the business, one far-seeing 
lumberman said recently to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN: “The average lum- 
ber manufacturer is entirely wrapped 
up and absorbed in his production 
problems. He is giving little thought 
to the all-important question of distri- 
bution. He is overlooking, or failing 
to fully recognize, the best salesman 


he has, the retail lumber dealer. The 
dealer is on the firing line. He con- 


tacts the consumer and in doing so he 
finds manufacturers of other materials 
alert, active, ready to assist him in 
making sales, furnishing him with in- 
formation, engineering or sales helps, 
can intelligently present the 
merits of these products. The average 
dealer welcomes assistance of this kind, 
but all too often finds it entirely lack- 


SO he 


ing in connection with lumber. The 
manufacturers should recognize the 


dealer as their best salesman and co- 
operate with him to the fullest extent.” 

This statement is so closely in line 
with incidents mentioned in two letters 
from dealers then on the editor’s desk 
that the liberty is being taken of quot- 
ing from these letters here. One 
dealer, who recently has built an air- 
plane hangar, said: 

“When it became known that I con- 
templated building a hangar, no less 
than six steel companies were hot on 
my trail with designs, quotations, 
blue-prints, advice etc., but not one soli- 
tary lumber manufacturer did I hear 
from. If I had not been a retail lum- 
berman I probably would have built 
an all-steel hangar and would never 
have even thought of lumber as suit- 
able for hangar construction. As it 
turned out, I built a wood-constructed 
hangar at a considerable saving. I do 
considerable flying around the country 
and, being a lumberman, it has been 
particularly noticeable to me that the 
hangar business has been going to the 
steel people practically 100 percent. In 
other words, the steel people have 
been going after the business and get- 
ting it. With the same tactics, the lum- 
bermen would get their share of the 
business.” 

From a dealer in another State came 
another indictment of the failure of the 
lumber manufacturers to co-operate 


with the dealer in developing an im- 
portant market for lumber, as follows: 
“T had an inquiry from a State high- 
way department for ‘ready-cut’ wood 
culverts 8-, 10-, 12- and 15-foot spans 
and 20-, 24-, and 30-feet width of road- 
way. I submitted this to a redwood 
manufacturer and I got the ‘ready-cut’ 
answer to practically all progressive 
merchandising suggestions: ‘We can’t 
furnish.” Lumber merchandising is 33 
years behind other structural mate- 
rials. I asked a friend who is in the 
steel structural business and he said: 
‘Don’t fail to give us a chance at that 
business. We will have one of our 
bridge engineer experts at your office 
in 24 hours and we will work it out 
for you and let you sell your friend, at 
a good commission for your sales serv- 
ices.” ” 
Continuing, mentioned 


this dealer 


Some of Farmer's New Money Should 
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that he spends a great deal of time 
with plant engineers, railway engi- 
neers, highway engineers, county sur- 
veyors, city purchasing agents, indus- 
trial purchasing agents, architects etc., 
trying to convince them of the facts 
about wood and remarked: “It is a 
slow, thankless job.” 

Do not these letters tell a convincing 
story? With the machinery provided 
for the elimination of unfair, cut-throat 
competition, neither the manufacturers 
nor the dealers can depend in the fu- 
ture on chiseling or cut-price methods 
to maintain their volume. In each | 
branch of the industry all are on the | 
same basis as to minimum prices and 
now a new era of merchandising 
should begin. Quality, service and ex- 
pert selling will have to be depended 
on for business at a profit. Promotion, 
advertising, merchandising, salesman- 
ship, should come into their own. And 
it is highly important that there be 
closer co-operation between manufac- 
turer and dealer to the end that no op- 
portunity be overlooked for enlarging 
the markets for lumber. 





Go Into Building Repairs 


KPORTS indicate that the flow of 
federal money into the farming 
industry has already had a cheer- 

ing effect. Naturally it is too soon to 
make any kind of appraisal of this 
huge effort as a whole; but the early 
payments have brought encourage- 
ment to the farmers receiving them, 
and observation shows that in general 
the money is being used in wise and 
careful ways. It has paid old bills, 
including accounts owed to lumber- 
men; and it has bought much-needed 
goods of other kinds. 

While there can be no difference in 
the immediate social importance of the 
various federal farm efforts, it seems 
possible that government loans on 
farm-stored corn will bring the largest 
direct returns to the lumber industry ; 
simply because the corn farmer needs 
more buildings than does the wheat 
farmer. The forced neglect of build- 
ings is terribly apparent in the corn 
country. It should not escape notice 
that these loans are made only upon 
corn stored in permanent cribs; prop- 
erly floored and roofed. This fact must 
be a powerful object lesson to farmers 
about the direct importance of farm 
buildings. 

There will be a tremendous drive by 
merchants to share in this money, and 
it will be unfortunate if lumbermen let 
themselves be outsold. No one sug- 
gests high-pressure and hypnotic meth- 
ods. It is doubtful if such methods 
would have much effect upon farmers 
in their present mood. But these men 


will respond to salesmanship built 
upon a knowledge of their needs and 
upon the importance of repairs to 
buildings and fences. If the govern- 
ment effort increases the market value 
of corn, it will be important that farm- 
ers who feed corn to stock shall get 
full feeding value out of it. This points 
to the value of feeding floors and shel- 
ter. Corn that is turned into heat, to} 
compensate for draughty buildings, | 
will be corn wasted. The farmer will 
be paying for the buildings whether 
he has them or not. The value of 
fences in handling stock is becoming | 
better known; and the AMERICAN Lum- | 
BERMAN has been publishing material | 
on that subject which should be of} 
value in selling fence materials. 
Reports come to this office about re- 
tailers who have increased their sales | 
without the stimulus of federal money | 
in the pockets of their customers. It! 
has been hard and painstaking work: 
and the dealers have not given up 
when most of their leads have come 
to grief against insufficient credit. | 
They have not relied upon trick serv-[ 
ices. They have searched their commu: | 
nities for prospects with immediate me 


— 


ere 


and possessed of at least some resources, 
and by plain facts and understanding 
have convinced these people that the ar- | 
ticles and services offered were good in- 
vestments. 

The appearance of this new money 
will give added opportunities to apply | 
these simple and honest selling methods | 
among the corn raisers. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Answering Questions About 
the Lumber Codes 


We are doing a small wholesale or jobbing 
business, and buy small-mill stock, handling 
nothing but hardwood lumber. We buy di- 
rect from the mill, and 90 percent of our 
business goes to the manufacturing trade. 
Kindly advise us just what we are restricted 
to in order to conform to the Code.—ALABAMA. 

The restrictions imposed under the rules of 

fair trade practice only would apply to whole- 
salers, inasmuch as there is no wholesale lum- 
ber code. This wholesaler in buying small-mill 
stock will be required to pay at least the mini 
mum cost protection price authorized under the 
Code, less the small-mill differential, and what- 
ever discount may be agreed upon between h m 
and the seller, not to exceed the maximum pro- 
vided under the Code. In the case of southern 
hardwoods, this maximum is 8 percent or not 
less than $1 a thousand. In selling, of course 
he will be required to sell at not less than the 
minimum cost-protection price. It is recom- 
mended that he communicate with the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, Memphis, Tenn., 
which is the administrative agency for southern 
hardwoods. 
We have been thinking of 
chinery for making broom 
have purchased part of the 
we have been hearing so many different 
stories regarding the Code restrictions and 
regulations that we are at a loss as to what 
to do. Please advise where we can get the 
full information, and under what division of 
the Code Authority we will have to operate. 
—TENNESSEE. 


installing 
handles, in fact, 
machinery, but 


ma- 


While it is planned to organize a division for 
miscellaneous wood products under the Lumber 
Industry Code, this has not yet been perfected. 
The mop handle manufacturers are applying for 
recognition as a separate division under the 
Code, and if this is granted it is probable that 
this concern will come under that section. The 
inquirer has been advised to write to Lumber 
Code Authority, Washington, D. C., for com 
plete information. 





We operate a retail lumber yard, a' planing 
mill and for mere than twenty-five years 
have operated a wholesale lumber business. 


We now find some of the manufacturers un- 
willing to allow the wholesale discount. .To 
what Code authority may we apply for re- 


lief ?—ILLINOIs. 


There is no authority under the Code that 
makes it obligatory upon any lumber manufac- 
turer to allow a wholesale discount. This is a 
matter of agreement between the mill and the 
wholesaler. Wherever a discount is allowed, 
however, it can nct exceed the maximum au- 
thorized for each division under the Code. The 
final definition of a wholesaler has not been de- 
termined. The National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association has offered an amendment, 
clarifying this definition, but this has not yet 
received administration approval. 


Can a millwork concern to whom 
lumber for the manufacture of its products 
be considered an industrial, as covered by 
Paragraph F, Section I, Schedule B, Rules of 
Fair Trade Practice, and Paragraph D of 
Section IV? We are interested particularly 
in the latter, which provides that contracts 
With industrials may be made for a period 
of three months from date of order.—ILLINoIs. 


Paragraph F. Section I, defines “industrials” 
as “wood fabricators, box and crating manufac- 
turers and users, and users of lumber and tim 
ber products in part or all of their manufactur- 
ing and shipping processes.” A millwork con- 
cern is a user of lumber in its manufacturing 
Processes and as such would be terméd an in- 
dustrial, and a seller would have the right to 
Ship to such concern at current prices over a 


we sell 


period of three months from date of order. 
When the contract is to cover a longer period, 
it must contain a provision for a price adjust- 
ment to be effective for each succeeding 90-day 
period, which revised prices shall be not less 
than the established minimum prices at the time 
of each adjustment. 


Has any official interpretation been made 
of paragraph C, Section III, Schedule B, 
Rules of Fair Trade Practice, that limits or 
defines territories?—ILLINOIs. 

The Lumber Code Authority has ruled that 
territory is a matter of agreement between the 
manufacturer and commission man whom he 
employs. There is nothing in the Code to pre- 
vent the seller from dividing territory into sec- 
tions, both geographically and as regards cus- 
tomers. For example, a particular salesman 
could be assigned certain cusomers to call on 
in Chicago, and no other salesman representing 
the same firm could call on those same custom- 
ers. Or, Chicago, for example, could be di- 
vided into districts such as north side, west 
side, south side etc., with salesmen designated 
to call on the trade in those sections, but only 
one salesman for the same firm could solicit in 
each designated territory. 


Has the meaning and application of that 
part of Paragraph B, Article XVI of the Lum- 
ber Industry Code, which will require a mark 
on lumber to indicate whether it is seasoned 
or unseasoned, been interpreted by the Lum- 
ber Code Authority? What will be termed 
“seasoned” lumber? Will this apply to lum- 
ber that has been air dried for a certain 
length of time, or will a distinction be made 
in the marking between air seasoned and 
kiln seasoned lumber ?—OREGON. 


No ruling on this particular paragraph has 
yet been made by the Lumber Code Authority. 
Paragraph C of Article XVI provides that this 
is to be submitted not later than Jan. 1, 1934, 
and will become effective not more than 30 days 
thereafter. It is expected that this question will 
be discussed at the meeting of the Authority in 
December. 


We are interested in this Code business 
that has fallen upon your States, and would 
much appreciate copies of the ones finally 
resolved upon for lumber and one or two 
allied trades—carpentering, bricklaying, 
transport. On first glance at the proposals 
outlined in recent issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN these Codes bear a _ strong re- 
semblance to our industrial awards in that 
they seek to regulate hours, wages and work- 
ing conditions, which all our awards do, but 
perhaps we are not right in thinking they 
go to the extent of also regulating prices 
from the wholesaler to the retailer. Strangely 
enough, we here in Australia have long 
blamed this regimentation of industry by In- 
dustrial Courts for a great deal of the finan- 
cial disaster that has struck this continent, 


yet you people are resorting to something 
that looks nearly a brother of it. It is a 
very interesting experiment—so is Russia, 


but we sincerely hope it will result in last- 
ing good to the States.—AUSTRALIA. 

This interesting letter comes from one of the 
large lumber concerns in Western Australia, 
and was written before the Lumber Industry 
Code finally was approved by the Recovery Ad- 
ministration. Copies of the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Lumber & Timber Products In- 
dustries and the Code for the Retail Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers have been sent to 
the inquirer. With reference to the allied 
trades mentioned—carpentering, bricklaying and 
transport—the last mentioned only has submit- 
ted a Code. This has been submitted as a 
“Code of Fair Competition for the Transit In- 
dustry.” While hearings have been held on 
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Producers, Wholesalers, Re- 
tailers and Wood Using 
Industries Interested in De- 
tails—Many Problems Arise 


this Code and the administrator has made his 
report, the Code has not yet been approved by 
the President and of course is not in effect. 


Under the Code, will a manufacturer be 
permitted to send out stock sheets and price 
lists to commission men indiscriminately, as 
has been the practice in the past, or will he 
be permitted to send these stock sheets and 
price lists only to the commission men with 
whom he has definite sales arrangements 
covering definite trade territory ?—IL.LINors. 

The Lumber Code Authority has ruled that 
no manufacturer or wholesaler will be permit- 
ted to send stock sheets and price lists indis- 
criminately. It will be mandatory to send these 
only to those commission men with whom the 
manufacturer has definite sales arrangements 
covering definite territory. 








Please tell us where we can secure a copy 
of the Lumber Code price list on hardwood 
lumber, beech, maple, birch and cherry; also 
on poplar, basswood and sycamore.—PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

This inquirer, an industrial consumer, was 
advised that price lists on hardwood lumber 
have been published by the Lumber Code Au- 
thority, Washington, D. C. The Authority is 
handling individual requests for these lists and 
charging the actual printing cost for them. The 
prices range from about 4 cents to 20 cents per 
copy. 


Are retail prices on tumber and building 
materials under the Code legally in effect, 
and are groups of dealers permitted to work 
out and agree upon price lists and put them 
into force without approval of the Recovery 
Administrator ?—ILLINOIs. 

It has been ruled that no method of estab- 
lishing prices on lumber and building materials 
is to be allowed except as provided for in Sec- 
tion 8, Article VIII of the code. These mode 
figures must have the approval of the Admin- 
istrator before being released to Divisions. The 
status of dealers with reference to prices before 
the Code was approved will continue until mode 
figures, and prices based on them, have been 
approved by the Administrator. Dealers as yet 
have no legal authority under the Code to en- 
force prices agreed upon by any group. The 
Retail Code Authority is working hard on this 
proposition, and is compiling figures as fast as 
they are supplied by the various Divisions, and 
it is hoped to have approval of prices by the 
Administrator within a short time. 





Does a retailer who manufactures wood- 
work come under the jurisdiction of the Re- 
tail Lumber Code or the Lumber and Timber 
Products Industry Code?—-WISCONSIN. 

At a conference held in Washington between 
representatives of the dealers and a committee 
of the Woodwork Division, a unanimous agree- 
ment was reached, establishing the dividing line 
and functions as follows: 

The possession or use of rip saws, resaws, 
cut-off saws or planers by retail lumber yards 
shall be regarded as service facilities and func- 
tions of the retail business, and subject to the 
Retail Lumber Code. The possession or use 
of woodworking machinery and the manufac- 
ture-of special or made-to-order woodwork shall 
be subject to the Woodworking Division of the 
Lumber and Timber Products Industry Code. 

————— 


AMERICAN PHOSPHATE resources are estimated 
at 6,200,000,000 long tons, worth $18,000,000,000 
at present prices, by K. D. Jacobs and co-work- 
ers in the Bureau of Chemistry & Soils. This 


supply, at present rate of consumption, will 
last 1,500 vears. 
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Policy Outlined for Settling Inter-Code 
Jurisdictional Question 


WasuHincton, D. C., Nov. 20.—One single 
development which promises to outweigh in far- 
reaching consequences the original purposes of 
the Recovery Administration’s hearing on the 
suspended portions of the Retail Lumber Code 
came when Wilson Compton, counsellor of the 
Lumber Code Authority and manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
stated that it was the declared policy of the 
Lumber Code Authority and the Retail Code 
Authority to settle contested questions of juris 
diction by mutual agreement after conference 
between the two bodies. To further this end, 
and after consultation with the Retail Lumber 
Code Authority, he suggested to the Adminis- 
tration the following addition to Article VII of 
the Retail Lumber Code, which was then read 
into the record: 

The Code Authority shall be empowered, in 
consultation with the Lumber Code Author- 
ity, established under provisions of the Code 
of Fair Competition for the Lumber and Tim- 
ber Products Industries, to exclude from 
jurisdiction hereunder any person or persons 
engaged in the production or wholesale dis- 
tribution of lumber and timber products (such 
as hardwood distributing yards, and lumber 
manufacturer engaged incidentally in retail 
distribution of lumber in locality where saw- 
mill is located) where and to the extent that 


the establishment of such jurisdiction is not 
necessary to the maintenance of fair com- 
petition in retail distribution of lumber and 


timber products or to the accomplishment of 
the purposes declared in Article I hereof. 


Distributional Provisions Well Supported 


The protest against certain sections of the 
Retail Lumber Code, which caused the suspen- 
sion of the Code’s distributional features and 
transit-shipment provision pending the result of 
the hearing, simmered down to a tempest in a 
teapot. Of the 2200 wholesalers in the country, 
but three attacked the distributional provisions. 

The three wholesalers were supported by the 
Associated General Contractors, but this sup- 
port was offset by stacks of telegrams received 
by the Retail Code Authority from small con- 
tractors all over the country expressing ap- 
proval of the present Code language, which 
limits the right to sell to contractors and con- 
sumers. . 

The hearing was divided into two parts. 
Deputy Administrator Ralph Fogg, who pre- 
sided, gave consideration, first, to the suspen- 
sion of Article III and Section 2 of Article IT. 
B. L. Knowles, who represented the Associated 
General Contractors, read a brief which claimed 
that the average retailer is incapable of ren- 
dering the sort of service the large contractors 
must have; and that the systems of prices to be 
established under Section 8 of Article VIII of 
the Retail Code would force the contractors 
who bought in large quantities to pay retail 
prices. 

J. W. Gerrity, a Boston, Mass., wholesaler, 
confirmed Knowles’ statements, and added that 
certain New England large-scale home building 
projects could not have been consummated had 
not the privilege of buying at wholesale prices 
been extended to the builders. 

Harris H. Gilman, an attorney representing 
H. A. Lawrence & Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., 
added the endorsement of his clients, and de- 
clared that any provision of the Retail Lumber 
Code affecting wholesalers constituted regula- 
tion without representation; he demanded that 
the jurisdiction of the Code be confined to those 
who made the application for its approval. Mr. 
Gilman deplored the fact that wholesalers were 
under no Code jurisdiction, and expressed a 
wish that they might soon be included under the 
Lumber and Timber Products Industries Code. 
M. G. Truman of the Marsh & Truman Lum- 


ber Co., Chicago, added his endorsement to the 
Gerrity statement. The claims of the General 
Contractors were further stressed by George 
W. Samson, purchasing agent of the H. Wales 
Line Co., and Gecrge Hyatt, of Wiley & Foss. 
Deputy Administrator Fogg recessed the 
hearing and directed that the protestants con- 
fer with the Retail Code Authority in a hope 
that some compromise might be effected which 
would meet the Administration’s approval, but 
it was announced after the recess that a satis 
factory compromise had not been reached. 


Amendment Is Suggested 


Homer Ballinger, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Retail Code Authority, stated 
that in an attempt to meet the views of the 
protestants it had been agreed to submit an 
amendment to Article III which would cause 
the article to read as follows: 

All persons engaged in the 
selling lumber, lumber products, 


business of 
building ma- 


terials, and building specialties to contrac- 
tors or consumers shall be subject to the 
provision of this Code and of the approved 


rules and regulations issued thereunder, and 
shall be compelled to adhere thereto under 
such penalties as may be prescribed by the 
law, except as to sales in carload quantities 
direct to the following: 

1. To and for the Departments of the 
United States Government, and for intra- 
State movement to and for departments of 
State government. 

2. For shipyards, large dams, docks, and 
bridges. 

3. To and for railroads. 

$ To large users of industrial lumber, 
including mines: except purchases for con- 


struction purposes, 


Would Exclude Handling Expenses 


In addition to this amendment, the Retail 
Code Authority proposed to issue interpreta- 
tions of Section 2 of the article, which would 
provide that in quoting on sales of lumber and 
other products in carload lots for direct ship- 
ment to contractors and others, the retailers 
must eliminate any element of yard or handling 
expense when figuring their prices, that no 
territorial restrictions should be made as to 
purchases and sales, and that logs, poles and 
piling are not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
retail code. Another interpretation provided 
that the wood preserving industry be exempted 
from any distributional provision. 

Mr. Ballinger read a brief in which he con- 
tested the statements of the protestants, and 
stressed the point that if retailers were to he 
denied the privilege of handling business in 
large volume, their overhead would have to be 
applied in such a way as to unduly enhance the 
price of small retail sales. 


Transit Shipments Are Denounced 


The Deputy Administrator then turned to the 
question of transit shipments. J. W. Gerrity 
and Harris H. Gilman attacked Section 11 of 
Article VIII, claiming that the elimination of 
transit shipments gave the large retailer advan- 
tage over the small, and claimed, further, that 
it would result in business being diverted to 
Canadian spruce. 

William S. Bennet, of New York, vice presi- 
dent of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. of Chi- 
cago, which he declared to be the largest firm 
of wholesalers in the world, then stated to the 
Administrator that the transit shipment was 
“the most destructive influence” in the lumber 
business. He contended that present cost-pro- 
tection prices established by the manufacturers 
under their Code did not reflect costs, and that 
unless these manufacturers could sell for more 


than minimum prices they were on the road to 
bankruptcy. He then denounced the transit ship- 
ment as the only instrument which could pre- 
vent their selling at a higher price, and asserted 
that the practice of putting unsold lumber in 
transit by water was just as vicious as shipping 
it by rail. 

Frank Carnahan, secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Code Authority, then submitted a brief 
which outlined the history of the transit ship- 
ment practice and gave statistics to show its 
ill effects upon the lumber business over a long 
period of years. The Carnahan brief was an 
exhaustive presentation, which covered every 
phase of the case. 

Vernon M. Hawkins, of Boston, declared that 
resumption of the transit shipment practice 
would tend to constitute a monopoly. 

Deputy Administrator Fogg gave interested 
parties until noon of Nov. 21 to submit addi- 
tional briefs. He stated that all the material 
would be submitted to the various advisory 
boards, upon whose recommendations a decision 


would be predicated. Deputy Administrator 
Fogg was assisted by Deputy Administrator 
E. A. Selfridge and by Industry Advisor 


George W. Dulany, jr. 
The hearing began at 10 a.m., Nov. 13, and 
was adjourned at 6 p.m., Novy. 14. 





Unnecessary Hearings 


George W. Dulany, jr., has returned to his 
Chicago headquarters from Washington, D. C., 
where, in his capacity as industrial advisor, he 
attended the hearings on the proposed changes 
in the Retail Lumber and Building Material 
Code, held Nov. 13. Mr. Dulany expressed 
regret that it had been thought necessary to 
hold a public hearing on these objections to 
the Code. The producers of lumber have an 
industry Code, with a Code Authority set up 
for the purpose of administering and making 
interpretations of it. The retail lumber and 
building material dealers have a Code covering 
the distribution to the consuming trade, with a 
Code Authority set up for the purpose of 
administering and interpreting it. Mr. Dulany 
believes that with these organizations it should 
be possible for matters of this kind to be ad- 
justed through negotiations between the two 
Authorities, and interpretations agreed upon 
covering these controversial matters. This 
would not only bring the producers and retail 
distributors in closer contact, but would save 
time, trouble and expense involved in public 
hearings. He is of the opinion that now that 
the Codes have been adopted, there is no prob- 
lem connected with their administration that 
can not be satisfactorily solved through nego- 
tiations and interpretations. He strongly urges 
manufacturers and retailers alike to take cog- 
nizance of that situation, and to co-operate 
more closely, and he is hopeful. that. the Re- 
covery Administration also will see the desir- 
ability of having matters of this kind handled 
in that way. Insofar as most of the protestants 
were concerned, all of the important matters 
covered in the objections filed with the admin- 
istrator were ironed out through negotiation 
during this latest hearing with reference to the 
Retail Code. This left only the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors and three wholesalers still pro- 
testing those features of the Code about which 
complaint had been filed. Commenting on this 
hearing, Mr. Dulany said in his official capacity 
he was able to point out to the administration 
and to the general industry advisory board 
the danger and harm of such proceeding, and 
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November 25, 1933 

the advisability of demanding conferences be- 
tween protestants and the Code Authority be- 
fore hearings are ordered, and ordering hear- 
ings only in the event that agreements can not 
be amicably reached. Mr. Dulany highly com- 
mended the work of the Retail Lumber Code 
Authority, especially the chairman, Homer Bal- 
linger, and F. L. Adams, who are devoting a 
great deal of time, assisted by Frank Carnahan, 
secretary of the committee, in whipping the de- 
tails of the Retail Code into shape, and advising 
the dealers on the proper method to put it into 
operation. He said: 

I was able to assure the Lumber Code Au- 
thority that Mr. Ballinger is deserving of 
their absolute trust and confidence, and I 
wish to assure the retailers that they are 
fertunate in having Mr. Ballinger as 
their Code chairman. If they will carefully 
follow his leadership, they will ultimately 
benefit by the fundamental improvements to 
the lumber business that are possible under 
the Code operation, 


Wholesalers Take Stand on 
Distribution 


3osToN, MAss., Nov. 21.—Forty-five mem- 
bers of the wholesale lumber trade in this sec- 
tion attended a special noon luncheon meeting 
of Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion at the Chamber of Commerce to consider 
the Lumber Code and latest proposed amend- 
ments thereto, also the cost-protection prices 
for New England products, and the official 
operating quotas for New England mills. 

Two new members were elected, the Manter 
Lumber Co. and the Jones Hardwood Co. 

There were questions and answers without 
limit and, while the position of the wholesale 
distributor under the Code is complex and 
admittedly unsettled, it was the consensus that 
the strategic position of the industry had been 
substantially advanced in the process of restor- 
ing normalcy. 

It was reported that in connection with the 


most 
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hearing before the administrator at Washing- 
ton for and against Article 3 of the Retail Code, 
pressure was being brought to bear to keep that 
article out of the Code. It had been written 
into the original Code as adopted, but was sub- 
sequently set aside, and a hearing ordered. A 
3oston wholesale distributor, not a member of 
the local association, had made a_ strenuous 
argument before the administrator against re- 
taining Article 3 in the Retail Code. At a 
meeting of the board of directors of this whole- 
sale group, held at Boston yesterday, the fol- 
lowing telegram was prepared and dispatched 
to the administrator, urging the retention of 
Article 3 in the Retail Code, if the amendment 
clarifying the term “consumer,” and defining 
clearly the type of consumers eligible to pur- 
chase in wholesale lots, to definitely end that, 
age-long controversy, is included. The tele- 
gram was sent to reach the administrator be- 
fore the hearing closed in Washington at noon 
today. It follows: 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 20, 1933. 
Mr. R. J. Foae, 
ASSISTANT Deputy ADMINISTRATOR, NRA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

In order for the NRA to be successful, lumber 
and building materials should be distributed 
through legitimate recognized channels. There- 
fore, the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, representing ninety percent or more of 
the wholesalers in Massachusetts, approves arti- 
cle three of the Retail Lumber Code with re- 
visions to conform to the proposed amendment 
approved by the Lumber Code Authority, for 
submission to the administration under Sched- 
ule B, section two, as follows: 

SECTION Two. DISTRIBUTION METHODS. 
(A) To assure economical and orderly dis- 
tribution of lumber and timber products, and 
to make them readily available to the con- 
sumer, to equitably protect and foster small 
retail distributors, in accordance with the 
general practices observed in the distribu- 
tion of said products, manufacturers and 
wholesalers will confine their sales to bona 
fide retail distributors, and to the following 
classes of consumers, which may be sold 
directly by manufacturers, wholesalers and 
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retailers alike: (One) to and for the depart- 
ments of the United States Government and 
for intrastate movement to and for depart- 
ments of State Governments; (two) for 
ship yards, rhines, large docks, dams and 
bridges; (three) to and for railroads; 
(four) to large users of industrial lumber 
who buy regularly in carload lots, except 
purchases for construction purposes. 

We are opposed to any changes in the 
Code which would permit any manufacturer 
or wholesaler selling direct to any contrac- 
tor, builder or carpenter. ' 

MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALE LUMBER 
ASSOCIATION, 

H. W. 

vy. d. 


SHEPARD, President. 
CAULKINS, Secretary. 





Hardwood Allotment for 
December 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 22.—According to 
announcement of J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, the: quota for mills operating in Decem- 
ber will be 130 hours, the same as has been 
effective during the past two months. This 
will mean a production of 249,920,000 feet of 
hardwoods, and 30,000,000 feet of Appalachian 
softwoods. The demand during early Novem- 
ber allowed mills to continue to operate 130 
hours. For many mills, holidays may cut this 
figure somewhat in December. Stocks on hand 
Dec. 1 are expected to be slightly less than on 
Nov. 1. 

The December allotment does not apply to 
red cedar mills, as by special order they have 
been permitted to operate 160 hours in Decem- 
ber. The ruling as to mixed pine and hard- 
woods operations, or other mixed operations, 
will be effective Dec. 1, and mills can not 
operate more than 130 hours, nor will they be 
permitted two quotas. There will be 3,500 mills 
registered for operation in December, as against 
3,000 in November. 


Are Industry Codes Good or Bad?’ 


\re these Codes good or bad? After spend- 
ing many weeks in Washington, assisting in 
forming the Retail Lumber and Building Mate- 
rial Code, and the Codes for the Woodwork 
Division of the Lumber Code Authority (manu- 
jacturers), and after talking with many men in 
other lines of industry and having read many 
of these Codes, it is my firm conviction that 
there is nothing bad or harmful in any one 
of them. 

There is nothing new in these Codes, and all 
the provisions in them have been tried out at 
one time or another. Our Code, along with 
others, just co-ordinates the decent ethics for 
doing business into a legal and lawful instru- 
ment, and gives industry and trade a real oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate whether or not they can 
carry on their affairs for the profit of them- 
selves, for the benefit of their customers, and 
for the improvement of labor conditions. 


Supporters and Chiselers; Doubters and 
Don't Cares 


l‘rom my personal observation there are four 
classes of persons subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Retail Lumber Code: 

First: Those who want to know how to com- 
ply with it. 

Second: Those who want to know how to 
violate or chisel it. 

Third: Those who don't think it will work. 

fourth: Those who don’t know anything 
about it and don’t want to. 

‘The first class comprises about 90 percent 
ot all those engaged in this business, and the 


——_—_. 


*Outline of talk before Wisconsin and Upper 


Michigan Code Authority and retail lumber 


dealer groups. 


[By Hawley W. Wilbur] 


rest of the 10 percent are included in the other 
three. 

I realize that many of you have been won- 
dering just what this Code is going to do for 
you, and whether or not anyone is hurt or 
will be damaged by it. Let me say this: No 
one who has been and is guided by a rightful 
conscience need fear one word in the Retail 
Lumber Code. When you read the Code, do 
not make up your mind from one word, one 
sentence, one paragraph, or one page. Put the 
jig-saw puzzle together, and, when the entire 
picture is completed, you will find it a beauti- 
ful design. There is nothing difficult to under- 
stand for those who want to do business in 
the right way. 


Terrible Labor Conditions Abolished 


Who benefits by this Code of Fair Compe- 
tition? Labor—with decent hours and reasonable 
wages. The abolishment of child labor in this 
country is worth the price alone. We in Wis- 
consin do not know muck about the terrible 
labor conditions which have prevailed in cer- 
tain parts of the country. In some of the lum- 
ber mills of the South employees were receiving 
from 5 cents to 10 cents per hour, and, in the 
other parts of the lumbering regions, compara- 
tively low wages. We have estimated that in 
this little retail lumber business in Wisconsin, 
wages and salaries will be increased many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars without any in- 
crease in the volume of our business. In 1929 
there were 186,000 employees in the retail lum- 
ber yards of the country. This had fallen to 
120,000 in August, 1933, and it is estimated that, 
with any degree of normal business, 250,000 per- 
sons will be employed. 


Consumer Assured of Fair Pricing 

The consumer benefits. No longer need the 
buyer “Beware” in buying lumber and building 
materials. The home builder can, in the future, 
have confidence in his building material mer- 
chant and in the materials he sells. The small 
consumer is especially benefited. No longer 
will dealers be able to “rob Peter to pay Paul.” 
The little fellow will no longer pay for the big 
buyers’ goods and the dealers’ losses in selling 
the chiseler contractor, the powerful politician, 
or the shrewd purchasing agent. The big fel- 
lows will pay their share of the cost of doing 
business. Robbing Peter to pay Paul—that is 
out. The small consumer will no longer pay 
for services rendered someone else. The home 
builder and buyer will be protected in the mer- 
chandise he buys from us. He will get what 
he pays for and his home, barn, and shed, 
‘whether in the city or in the country, will be 
of the kind and quality of materials that he 
requires. 


Unethical Practices Are Ruled Out 


Whom does the Code hurt? The chiseler 
who degrades the entire industry by his mis- 
leading tactics, subterfuge, and deceit in deal- 
ing with labor, with his competitors, and his 
customers. The contractor who chisels_ the 
prices, the grades and qualities to the detri- 
ment of his competitors and the building public. 


. The chiseler-dealer whose unethical and harm- 


ful practices have ruined himself and his fellow 
dealers and brought the industry into disre- 
pute; who has chiseled his way to lower and 
lower and more unprofitable prices; over- 
worked and under-paid his employees. and 
helped bring to almost ruination the industry 
in our country; who has avoided his rightful 
share of taxes and not contributed to building 
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up the community in which he has conducted 
his nefarious business, and forced other weak- 
kneed dealers to follow his path. 

. 


Reasonable Prices Will Aid Recovery 


The Code does not fix prices or permit price 
fixing; except that no dealer may sell below 
cost. In the future the dealer’s ability to make 
a profit will depend upon his salesmanship, his 
service to the public, and the economic opera- 
tions of his own business, and compliance with 


the Code. 
Prices of our goods must not become too 
high. High prices will stop a building revival. 


We must continue to operate, in many cases 
at a loss, but, perhaps, to a lesser degree. When 
confidence and prosperity return, we can lower 
our overhead and secure a reasonable margin 
of profit, but we must assist in the recovery by 
organizing ourselves for the benefit of each and 
everyone of us, and not let petty jealousies, 
minor misunderstandings, silly rumors, or pre- 
judicial emotions sway us from our course to 
happier and better days. 


Industry Insiders Are Greatest Danger 


The greatest danger to NRA and to the 
Codes of Fair Competition of our industry and 
others comes from those who are members of 
the industry. A few dealers and groups of 
dealers do not seem to realize that the instru- 
ment placed in their hands must be carefully 
protected. Attacks from outsiders can be 
warded off if dealers will live up to and comply 
with the Code in its spirit, as well as to the 
wording of its rules and regulations. As long 
as the dealers co-operate with the National and 
State Code Authorities in administering the 
Code fairly and reasonably, the attacks from 
outside interests, financial and political, can 
successfully be warded off. With the members 
of this industry lies the power to make or break 
the Code of Fair Competition for Lumber, Lum- 


Lumber Is 


While in many of the larger cities very little 
building is in progress and retail lumber and 
building material dealers are finding a slow 
demand, numerous reports are being received 
of increased activity in rural communities and 
small towns. These indicate that there is a 
market for lumber and other building materials. 
An example of this activity is indicated in a 
report in one issue of a local newspaper at 
Altus, Okla. This paper said: 


Building activities in and near Altus have 
been more pronounced in the past few weeks 
than has been the case for some time, accord- 
ing to information secured from managers of 
the various lumber concerns. With money 
being received in this county from the Gov- 
ernment for destroyed cotton acreage, to- 
gether with that which farmers are securing 
from the maiketing of cotton and other crops, 
the building activity is expected to be con- 
tinued until well into the winter. 


The newspaper then lists a number of build- 
ing and repair jobs, as follows: 


A modern 5-room dwelling for H. B. Gill- 
erest in the Midway community; a 6-room 
farm home for C. R. Redlesperger, near Duke; 
an addition to the garage at the H. M. Stoner 
residence and the Stoner home refinished and 
redecorated; two farm dwellings on the W. 
M. Gillespie farm; F. J. Frietag building a 
large granary at his farm; remodeling work 
in progress upon two farm dwellings owned 
by J. R. McMaltan; improvements to the ex- 
terior and interior of the Stansell Whiteside 
home; remodeling at the A. G. Hardin home, 
including extensive repairs to the interior 
and the addition of three rooms; a large barn 
being built at a farm owned by A. B. Gos- 
selin; a dwelling on East Live Oak Street, 
owned by a building and loan association, 
being remodeled; R. E. Taylor completing ex- 
tensive improvements to a number of out- 
buildings at his farm; cotton house, seed 
house and engine room built at the Farmers’ 
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ber Products, Building Materials, and Building 
Specialties. 


Organized Friendship Should Be Aim 


In administering the Code, let us keep cool 
and use sound judgment. Let us not make 
threats to induce others to follow our leader- 
ship. Patience, understanding, and reason shall 
guide us in our path. Let us build a stronger 
association for organized friendship and, with 
tact and consideration for each other, demon- 
strate that we are able to administer our Code 
with justice to all and to govern ourselves 
properly. 

When the National Industrial Recovery Act 
passes out in June, 1935, let us be so organized 
that, after having conducted our businesses with 
fair methods of competition for the benefit of 
labor, the public and ourselves, we will be able 
to say “This is the Way.” 





Protecting Interests of Whole- 
salers 


G. A. Vangsness, secretary of the Chicago 
Wholesale Lumber Association, with headquar- 
ters at 166 West Jackson Boulevard, has issued 
the following statement with reference to the 
need of protection for the wholesaler : 

Unless the wholesaler is satisfied to sit 
supinely by and take what is offered, it will 
be necessary for him to organize—at least 
that is the opinion of the executive commit- 
tee of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, which met recently and instructed the 
secretary to proceed at once to circularize the 
hardwood producing sections of the United 
States, looking to the formation of a national 
association of wholesalers to look after the 
interests of that branch of the industry. 

fhe two manufacturing groups that are 
now dictating the policy of the entire indus- 
try did not represent more than 40 percent 
of the production prior to the formation of 
the Code, but, by being organized, were able 


Being Bought 


Co-operative Gin; repairs to the Bruce Brad- 
dock building; remodeling work at the J. A. 
Watson farm home; remodeling William J. 
Hale dwelling; numerous repairs to a dwell- 
ing owned by a building and loan association 
on North Lee Street; materials being sold 
for a large number of wagon beds, truck beds 
and cotton frames, the dealers reporting that 
farmers are buying much better material 
for these purposes than they have done in 
several years. 

Kaleva, Mich., reports three important build- 
ing improvement projects under way in addi- 
tion to many minor repairs to homes and stores 
about the village. 

At Llano, Tex., local lumber dealers report 
business increasing, a local newspaper recently 
reporting that the Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co. 
had sold a nice bill of materials to W. J. Parks 
for a new home. Other material also was sold 
for a new home on the H. C. Ricketson place. 
The Rockwell Bros. Lumber Co. reported ex- 
tensive purchases made by the Petrick Con- 
struction Co., which is opening a new quarry, 
and the local lumbermen also advised that a 
surprisingly large amount of improvement work 
is going on throughout that territory. 

At Burlington Junction, Mo., the local news- 
paper advises that the Rees Lumber Co. has 
reported that it sold materials for improvements 
on the J. W. Hanna ranch; construction of a 
garage at the home of C. H. Miller; cribs and 
sheds being built on the Prudential Insurance 
Co. properties between Oregon and Mound 
City. The Ferguson Lumber Co. is furnishing 
materials for a full set of improvements on the 
R. T. Lamar farm; improvements on the John 
Appleby farm; remodeling of the Nelson farm 
home, and renovating and repairing the home 
of Miss Rachel Grimes. 

At Hodgenville, Ky., the T. A. Peak Lumber 
Co. announces contract for a residence on the 
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to get the ear of 
place in the sun. 

The wholesalers must go into a huddle and 
work out some plays to improve their game 
so they will be permitted to sell their sery- 
ices by mutual agreement and not at the 
dictation of favored groups. 


Allotting Production of Mixed 
Pine, Cypress, Hardwood 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 20.—At a meeting 
of the production control committee of the 
Southern -Pine Association, held here, with 
M. L. Fleishel, of Shamrock, Fla., as chairman, 
there was considerable discussion of the allot- 
ment basis for operators in mixed pine, cypress 
and hardwood. A special committee, after full 
consideration, reported a resolution, which was 
adopted, as follows: 

The three divisions under the Code, namely 
the Southern Pine Association, Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, shall de- 
termine from the past production records of 
mixed operations, in accordance with the 
formula set forth in the Code, what percent- 
age of their capacity should be allocated to 
pine, red cypress, and/or hardwoods, and then 
allot to such mills on the basis so determined, 
Such ratios may be permitted to vary through 
a period not to exceed ninety days, as pro- 
vided by the Code, for seasonal conditions, 
but over a twelve-month period the alloca- 
tion between the several species shall not 
vary from the percentage so fixed. 

It is further provided that such mixed 
operations shall report their total production 
monthly by species to the three associations 
named. 

The above shall become effective Jan. 1, 
1934, and thenceforth such allocation shall be 
a joint allocation agreed to by the three 
named associations. 

Further, that for the month of December, 
1933, the mixed operations served by the divi- 
sions named shall not operate in excess of 130 
hours on any or all 


and Used 


McCubbin farm and a residence for A. F. Hos- 
kins on the Dixie Highway. 

At Sand Spring, Okla., a local paper reports 
considerable building activity, including an addi- 
tion to the Perram Tire Boot Manufacturing 
Co. building; the National Tank Co. enlarging 
its office space and repairing roofs; the Tulsa 
Packing Co. enlarging its killing pen and cold 
storage plant at Lake station; increasing the 
number of rooms at the Oak Wood hospital; 
remodeling the Kennamer home—all of which 
projects are creating business for the lumber 
dealers and giving employment to carpenters 
and other laborers. 

The Post Falls, Idaho, local paper reports a 
veritable building boom there, beginning with 
remodeling and adding new machinery to the 
Post Falls sawmill; a modern new residence 
building and office building near the mill; an- 
other new residence building in the mill yard; 
Glen Madison is building a 4-room farm house, 
with modern conveniences ; Alf Webster has re- 
fashioned his rental property; Ray Watson is 
building a hen house and other outbuildings. 
preparatory to erecting a new home in the 
spring; a good sized granary is being built 
near the community house of the Post Falls 
Irrigated Tracts; H. G. Coffey is building an 
outdoor cellar and house. 

These are just a few straws indicating how 
the wind is blowing, and these examples prob- 
ably could be multiplied many times if a careful 
survey were made throughout the country. Ex- 
amples of this kind should completely refute 
the idea that there is no building business to 


be had. 


the Government and get a 








species. 


—_—_—_—— 


THE Crater National Forest, in Oregon, has 
been renamed the “Rogue River,” and the Cali- 


fornia National Forest, in California, is now 
the “Mendocino.” 


— 
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Gets Good Results From System 
of Cash-and-Carry Discounts 


E_mira, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The Harris, Mc- 
Henry & Baker Co., widely known lumber cor- 
poration, changed some time ago to a partial 
or selective cash and carry system. As an- 
nounced by the sign on the end of the huge log 
that lies in front of the main office, this policy 
consists of cash and carry discounts; quite a 
different thing irom the system of cash dis- 
counts that have been tried often and that in 
many places are still used. The older discount 
for cash meant anything from payment on the 


Sign on the end of a big log in front of general 
office of Harris, McHenry & Baker Co. 


first of the month to payment in thirty days, 
with the inevitable entry on the books and worry 
over collection. It was called a cash sale, but 
for practical purposes was a credit sale made 
with the understanding that the period of credit 
was to be short. Sometimes it was short, and 
sometimes it was disturbingly long. But a cash 
and carry discount is what its name would im- 
ply; the money on the counter before the buyer 
takes the stock away under his own power. 

Joel C. Robinson, vice-president of the corpo- 
ration, gives this policy much credit for 
strengthening the merchandising position of the 
company through the depression. In his opin- 
ion a strict cash and carry policy with no credit 
offered at all would not have suited this com- 
pany. It is an old and large concern with a 
tremendous plant and a long list of customers. 
Some of these customers have traded with Har- 
ris, McHenry & Baker for years; are perfectly 
good risks, are accustomed to credit and deliv- 
ery and would have been rubbed the wrong way 
by a sudden and ironclad ending of these serv- 
ices. Naturally the company assumes and ex- 
ercises full control over the granting of credit, 
and only those people receive it who are con- 
sidered good risks. But Mr. Robinson finds 
that many people are able and glad to pay cash 
and manage delivery for themselves when they 
find that it saves them money to do so; and they 
can tell to a cent just what that saving is. 
Many a closing time, he says, discloses that a 
large part of the day’s sales have been cash 
deals. Those who want credit now can get it, 
provided, of course, they could have gotten it 
under the old system; that is, they must be 
considered good for it. If they can’t get it now, 
they couldn’t have gotten it anyway. 

The company has made some other partial 
changes in its policy. It sells much roofing, 
but it no longer contracts to apply roofs. This 


involved much responsibility for workmanship, 
and it antagonized independent roofers. The 
company has found that it can make larger vol- 
uthe sales without undertaking the application, 
and it is freed from guaranteeing workmanship. 
It is, for the time, less interested in financing 
customers; something it did extensively some 
years ago. Financing leads toward—if it does 
not always reach—general contracting and turn- 
key jobs. Naturally the volume of new con- 
struction is less during this period of readjust- 
ment; and with smaller volume the burden of 
inspection adds to overhead. Mr. Robinson 
states that if this general practice is resumed 
in the days of returning volume it probably will 
be done through one or several experienced 
contractors. 

The company has been building and selling a 
small cottage, under license. There are two 
chief markets for this little building; tourist 
camps and summer cottagers. Elmira is in a 
summer resort country and is quite near the 
famous Finger-Lakes region. In recent years 
the company has added masons’ supplies and 
has found the line a highly useful addition to its 
mercantile service. 

The chief reason for the big plant is its nor- 
mal and large volume of sales; but an antece- 
dent reason for the big ground area was the 
former habit of buying native stock. This lum- 
ber had to have a place to season. Some native 
lumber is still bought; but a fairly recent 
change has been the shift to western lumber 
which comes around by the canal. There is a 
big planing mill, equipped for all kinds of 
work and jobs of any size. At the moment 
interior trim, especially for big buildings in 
New York City, does not have an active mar- 
ket; and the mill is operated only on specific 
orders and does not attempt to make stock mill- 
work. The yard has a rather important farm 
trade; and- the good corn crop in this dairy 
country has caused a big run on silo stock. The 
company was bought out of this stock and has 
been compelled to run quantities of it through 
the mill. 

Mr. Robinson is quite hopeful of the future; 
chiefly because this is normally a wealthy area, 





W. W. Coy, manager, Sac River Lumber Co., Fair Play, Mo., standing 
in front of one of the company’s lumber sheds 


and because it has put off building until an 
enormous deferred market has accumulated. 
There is every reason to think that with even 
moderate improvement this market will quickly 
become active. 

Mr. Robinson and Harry D. Woolf, treasurer 
of the corporation, believe the cash and. carry 
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(Left) Harry D. Woolf, treasurer, and (right) 
Joel C. Robinson, vice president, Harris, 
McHenry & Baker Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


discounts are an important discovery that prom- 
ise to be highly use-ul both in times of depres- 
sion and in times of volume sales. 

W. G. Sweet, president of the company and 
former president of the Northeastern associa- 
tion, is doing his bit at present as mayor of EI- 
mira. 


An "Opening Wedge" for 
Sales 


“The local lumber 
entering wedge 
own material.” 

Thus, tersely, W. W. Coy, manager Sac 
River Lumber Co., Fair Play, Mo., uttered “a 
rnouthful.” 

The occasion of his remark to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was the fact that last spring he 
started a successful paint campaign by repaint- 
ing the entire yard on the outside, redecorating 
the office and salesroom on the inside, and put- 
ting on a paint demonstration. ‘The results,” 
said Mr. Coy, “were the largest paint sales dur- 
ing the month of April and May that we have 
enjoyed for a good many years.” He went on 
to say that— 

While conducting a 
town, has to be 





merchant can make an 
ior sales by using some of his 


small 
not to let the 


business in a 


one careful 


cost of promoting a 
sales campaign run too 
high, for the reason 
that the volume of 
sales is not large 
enough to stand a big 
outlay without eating 
in too much on the 
earned profits, never- 
theless I am convinced 
that the small town 


will stand a sales cam- 
paign in proportion to 
its size, and that it 
will be relatively just 
as successful as sales 
campaigns conducted 
in the larger cities. 

I have noticed for a 
good many years that 
the people in the aver- 


age small community 
play the game of “fol- 
low the leader,” and 
the business firm that 
can get in the lead 
position is pretty apt 
to furnish the major 
portion of the mate- 


rial used in 
the game. 
This was brought to my attention the first 
time several years ago in this way: One 
syringe T hired a couple of men to top some 
maple trees that were growing in the lumber 
yard and also at my home adjoining the yard, 
and before they were through with my work 
several other jobs of topping trees were 
offered them, and before they had finished 
they had topped nearly every tree in town.” 


playing 
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AS THIS DEPARTMENT drove 
into Springfield, Ohio, we stopped 
in front of the widely known 
Clark County Lumber Co. This 
is one of the Kuntz group, and 


Homer Ballinger, president of 
the Ohio association, is at its 
head. Mr. Ballinger was away, 


looking after the plentiful ques 
tions arising out of national co- 
ordination—as most association 
officials have been doing these 
recent months. 


The Clark County yard is a 


big place with big lawns and 
many buildings and _ display 


rooms. At the time of our visit 
it was receiving the refreshment 
of much paint, of the orange 
color which a person finds dis- 
tinguishing Kuntz yards all over 
this area. The sample “Round- 
Top Houses” which the yard 
sells were getting a coat of 
white; and they surely looked 
attractive on the big lawn that 
stretches along the front of the 
plant. 

There is an interesting story 
connected with this painting up 
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This DISPLAY WIN- 
DOW, 


aluminum paint, is 


trimmed in 


only one of the many 
means that the Clark 
County Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, 
uses to show persis- 
tently to the public 
the goods and serv- 
ices it has to offer 





of the plant. Part at least of 
the work was being done by 
honest but temporarily-strapped 
debtors, who took that way to 
square their accounts. George 
Ballinger, brother of the Chief, 
said much of this work was 
done at the suggestion of the 
people who owed the accounts. 
He mentioned a country church, 
poor but righteous, that had 
owed the company some money 
for quite a while. Two or three 
parishioners, headed by the pas- 
tor himself, were busily work- 
ing out the bill and doing a good 
job. The Dominie said he was 
an experienced painter’ but 
wasn’t up to high ladders; so 
he drew the one-story office. In- 
side this office was a display 
floor that had gotten marked up 
in use; so a workman was going 
over it with a small power 
sander, bringing out its native 
quality. This, too, was an “ac- 
count” job. 

While we're in the office we 
may as well mention George 
Ballinger’s room. This had been 
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RETAILER 


done over completely in knotty- 
pine paneling, as complete a job 
as we've seen. Even the ceiling 
was paneled, and the paneling 
was supported by hand-hewn 
beams. The floor was random- 
width planking, of plywood. The 
desk had started life as an ordi- 
nary office desk; but the boys 
in the mill had covered it with 
paneling copied from an old 
Elizabethan chest, and had made 
a new top of wide oak boards 
beveled along the edges. Over 
the door on a couple of forked 
sticks was a muzzle-loading 
rifle; the first gun, so he says, 
that Mr. Ballinger ever fired. He 
began his shooting career when 
he had to steady the heavy bar- 
rel over the back of a chair. 


COME INTO THE 
KITCHEN 


This company believes in the 
selling power of displays, and 
has been at considerable pains 
to make use of them. In a 
building near the office and 
fronting on the street, is a win- 
dow display of kitchen cabinets.. 
fully finished and in place, and 
just back of the window is a 
still more elaborate’ kitchen, 
complete and ready to use. The 
company persuaded General 
Electric to put in a refrigerator 
and an electric stove. The sink 
has a built-in dishwasher; and 
everything, of course, is con- 
nected up. 

“We let women’s clubs and 
church societies and the like 
hold cooking demonstrations 
here,” Mr. Ballinger said. ‘The 
use of it costs us something for 
power and the like, but we con- 
sider it a good advertising in- 
vestment. You’ll notice we han- 
dle linoleum and are prepared 
to make special floors with spe- 
cial pattern inlays; and this we 
consider a good line in itself and 
an aid in selling kitchen equip- 
ment. A really well equipped 
kitchen calls for a lot of knowl- 
edge in the planning, and runs 
into quite a bit of money. But 
our displays and these special 





In this MODEL KITCHEN of the 
Clark County Lumber Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, all the equipment is 
connected up, and special events held 
here draw the women to try out its 
modern conveniences, with the result 
that the company has sold planned 
kitchens right through the depression 


events have helped us to 
these kitchens, 
the depression. 

“Some time ago a number of 
merchants went together and 
held a mercantile fair. The idea 
was to give a boost to local buy- 
ing, through showing goods and 
demonstrating that prices were 
not so high. We fixed up a kit- 
chen display. We had men in 
charge who answered questions, 
and also asked them; and we 
found that fully half the women 
who stopped at our booth had 
been down here to see this per- 
manent display. Among the best 
methods we've found for keep- 
ing sales going has been this 
persistent showing of what we 
have. 

“We plan, as soon as condi- 
tions warrant, to put other dis- 
play units right back through 
this building. One will lead into 
the next. This showing of fin- 
ished products, together with the 
service we’re prepared to render, 
does much to get people’s imag- 
inations to working.” 


THINGS FOR THE 
HANDY MAN 


This company installed a 
Homecrafters Department in the 
first part of 1933. This started 
with the cabinet of short lumber 
and pieces put up in cartons sup- 
plied by the Weyerhaeuser peo- 
ple. A building with a show 
window which fronts on the 
street has been largely given 
over to this department and to 
allied lines interesting to the 
householder who is good with 
tools. The Weyerhaeuser display 
is all of softwood—heautiful 
stuff with smooth, square ends, 
like the 4-Square material, and 
sanded to a satin finish. The 
Clark County company has sup- 
plemented this with its own cab- 
inets, in which are displayed 
short pieces of hardwood sal- 
vaged from cuttings at the plan- 
ing mill. Oak, walnut, mahog- 
any and perhaps some other 
kinds of wood, sanded on one 
side, are included. At the time 
of our visit this department had 
been doing a reasonable amount 
of business, but expected to do 
more during the winter when 
the leisure hours of the New 
Deal make themselves more ap- 
parent. This building has a 
truck alley and bins. The bins 
are now used for storage of 
shorts and similar articles, so 
the alley is no longer used by 
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A City of Good Competitors 


A BIG YARD GOES IN FOR PAINT IN A 
BIG WAY—SELLING KITCHENS—CAPI- 
TALIZING THE CUSTOMER'S LEISURE 
HOURS — KNOWING BUSINESS COSTS 


trucks. It, too, has become a 
display space; and at the front 
end, next the street, there is a 
semi-circular display of fencing. 

“Competitive conditions in 
Springfield are as good as could 
be asked,” Mr. Ballinger said. “I 
wouldn’t trade our competitors 
for any I’ve heard about. As 
you probably know, the Ohio 
association has been working for 
a long time on the One-Fair- 
Price idea. This is in no sense 
a price agreement. It’s the idea 
that if a dealer knows his costs 
accurately, adds a _ reasonable 
profit and sticks by the results, 
he'll have a price he can ask 
from every customer with fair- 
ness. He is supposed not to jug- 
gle bids nor to have elastic 
prices. If he should find that 
conditions which he can’t con- 
trol make it necessary to revise 
prices, he does it on his price 
list and not on his bids; so that 
after the revision all customers 
are still treated alike. 


ABOUT A KNOWLEDGE 
OF COSTS 


“If all dealers follow this pol- 
icy, they get away from these 
elastic prices that start fights. 
In fact, without any agreement, 
prices will be fairly even. Why 
shouldn’t they be? We all pay 
substantially the same for our 
stock at wholesale, we have 
about the same margin of costs, 
and we all get about the same 
narrow percentage of profits. 
This goes for big yards and lit- 
tle. It surprised a good many 


people when the association ac- - 


countants made a study of a lot 
of yards, big and little, over the 
State, and found that the per- 
centage of costs was about the 
same for the little yard as for 
the big. The little fellow has 
less invested in real estate and 
equipment, if you measure it in 
dollars against the big yard, and 
he pays less taxes and perhaps 
lower wages. But his smaller 
volume brings the percentage of 
his costs substantially to the 
same figure as that of the big 
yard. Some of the small dealers 
have been deceiving themselves 
by not knowing their figures ac- 
curately. A few of them know 
in a general way that they’re 
hot making what they should, 
and they are tempted to get elas- 
tic with the customers. They 
charge the good customer a stiff 
price because he doesn’t shop 
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around; and they cut for the 
hard-boiled buyer who says what 
he’ll pay. Do this long enough, 
and the good customers go 
crafty or buy elsewhere. What- 
ever the New Deal may bring 
out in the way of controlled 
prices, the old days proved the 
value of knowing costs and 
knowing them accurately. The 
Springfield dealers have known 
their costs, and I think that’s 
the big factor in making them 
good merchants and fair compe- 
tition.” 


E. E. Dresher, president and 
treasurer of the Springfield 
Planing Mill & Lumber Co., also 
referred to the Ohio One-Fair- 
Price idea. He laughed about an 
incident that happened perhaps 
a couple of years ago. A stran- 
ger came into the office with a 
sizeable bill on which he wanted 
an estimate. The desk man 
didn’t know him, but promised 
a figure. Mr. Dresher came in a 
little later, looked the bill over 
and was rather puzzled by it. 
But he directed the estimator to 
be very careful with it, to see 
that nothing was omitted and 


to charge the regular yard 
prices. The estimator would 
have done this anyway, but 


something told Mr. Dresher that, 
while he didn’t understand about 
it, he wanted the thing free from 
errors. Some time later Secre- 
tary Torrence called a meeting 
of dealers from various districts, 
and there, on a chart, was this 
bill. On other charts were esti- 
mates from a large number of 
yards. These were designated 
only by figures and not by firm 
names. Well, it happened that 
the Springfield yards were very 
close together—a spread of per- 
haps ten or fifteen dollars on a 
bill running, as they figured it, 
about $1,000. Some of the other 
boys from outside places wab- 
bled from $900 to about $1,300. 
It had been an association ob- 
ject lesson in estimating, and in 
the value of setting prices on 
exactly known costs. 


“I think we'll have to be pa- 
tient with national control,” Mr. 





The Springfield Builders Supply Co., 
of Springfield, Ohio, has a big sales 
and display room, and this has been 
an important help to it in getting 
folk started on doing the remodeling 
that they nearly all have in plan 





This is the office of 
the Brain Lumber 
Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. Next io it is 
a display building 
where the company 
is able to make 
elaborate 
of its 


showings 
merchandise 





Dresher said. “When the NRA 
was getting going I was one of 
the majority who had a hard 
time understanding it. It looked 
to me like a plan worked out on 
paper according to a few big 
theories. It happens, of course, 
that the lumber industry, like 
most other old businesses, has 
developed mostly by a careful 
adjustment of details. It’s grown 
up through generations, and 
making it over in a few weeks 
leaves a lot of gaps in these im- 
portant details. It’s something 
like going into the chicken busi- 
ness. Any man who can add and 
subtract can work it out on pa- 
per how he’ll get rich raising 
chickens; and then he tries it 
and runs into a thousand things 
that didn’t show up in his orig- 
inal theory. Why, even an ex- 
perienced lumberman will think 
of a new idea, work it out at his 
desk and admire himself for be- 
ing so smart—until he tries it in 
practice. Then it often happens 
that the applause dies away. I 
guess we needed something na- 
tionally to straighten us out, and 
it will not do to get too impa- 
tient if the details have to be 
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juggled a good deal before they 
work smoothly.” 


BOTH RETAILER AND 
MANUFACTURER 


F. E. McKenzie, of the McKen- 
zie Lumber Co., operates not only 
that yard but also a hardwood 
sawmill. These mills are still 
rather numerous in Ohio, some 
cutting fine finish, and others, 
with perhaps not so good stump- 
age, cutting barn framing and 
the like. Ohio farmers seem still 
to rely on hardwood framing—a 
holdover from the earlier days 
‘of the Fathers when the State 
was a great hardwood forest. 
Mr. McKenzie, as we understand 
it, cuts both finish and framing. 
He said he took over the mill 
more than a quarter of a century 
ago, at which time he thought 
he could run it five years. He’s 
still running it. He was getting 
out some barn frames at the 
time of our call. Two young 
McKenzies are working into the 
business. 

The Brain Lumber Co. is an- 
other Springfield concern that is 
doing much with display. In a 
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display building next the office 
were big windows, and in them 
at the time was an elaborate 
showing of lawn furniture and 
the like. 

This company, at the moment, 
was not so hopeful of the lumber 
business nor of agriculture un- 
der Government _ supervision. 
This family has a farm that it 
has owned through many gen- 
erations, in fact more than a 
century. Mr. Brain still man- 
ages it, and he says his farmer 
friends are quite ready to co- 
operate with the Government as 
fast and as far as they can un- 
derstand what is expected of 
them, but they have lost most 
of their confidence in and enthu- 
siasm for farm management 
from Washington. Mr. Brain be- 
lieves there must and will be 
inflation; perhaps controlled, but 
in any event inflation. He thinks 
that for some reason or other, 
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whether because control was 
worked out so fast or for other 
reasons, a good many people, in- 
cluding business men, have 
turned chiselers. Some of them 
would refrain from this practice 
if they felt the matter was so 
practically and exactly carried 
out that the natural working of 
the control machinery placed 
every one on the same basis. No 
doubt this equality of impact 
has been the ideal of the admin- 
istration. But it has come up 
against the matter mentioned 
earlier, the fact that the man- 
agement of an old industry lies 
in an infinity of detail as well 
as in general theories. Well, 
we're learning; and no doubt 
you know much more as you 
read these lines than we do as 
we write them. When a day 
makes a difference, many days 
make many times as much dif- 
ference in the general situation. 


BETTER TIMES 
SHOWING UP 


Earl L. Martin, of the Spring- 
field Builders Supply & Lumber 
Co., stated that he thought trade 
was increasing. This yard, like 
the others in the city, has de- 
pended for a couple of years 
chiefly on repairs and remodel- 
ing, and this business continues 
to come in and even to increase. 
Some of the jobs have been on 
the tips of the owners’ tongues, 
so to speak, for a good while, 
and additiona] employment is 
helping to get them uttered. One 
of the big industries in Spring- 
field is the Crowell Publishing 
Co., the concern that gets out 
the American Magazine, the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion and 
perhaps some others. Editorial 
offices are in the East, but the 
printing is done in Springfield. 
This printing plant, we under- 
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stand, employs more than two 
thousand persons. It has been 
adding more workers and rais- 
ing wages. Several persons said 
it had been one of the mainstays 
of the city during the depressed 
years. 

The Springfield Builders Sup- 
ply & Lumber Co. has a big 
sales and display room. We no- 
ticed a long row of coal scuttles 
on top of the wall cases, up next 
the ceiling, indicating that the 
coal range in the kitchen still 
furnishes the heat for many a 
family’s cooking. This company 
handles Moore’s paints. It seems 
to us that painting is at high 
tide in Ohio at present. More 
houses look to be freshly 
painted, and more painters were 


at work than in any other sec- 


tion of the country we’ve visited 
for some time. Few other in- 
vestments in improvement yield 
more returns for the cost. 


Dealer Serves All Needs of Home 


WorRCESTER, MAss., 


Nov. 20.—The W. H. 
Sawyer Lumber Co., of this city, one oi the 


serve as an object lesson in what can be done 
to modernize old houses, showing the use of 


cates that displays and advertising, backed by 








large and aggressive lumber concerns of New 
England, has for a number of years followed 
the general policy of merchandising all the 
building materials needed in house construction. 
During recent months it has added materially 
to its mercantile scope by including furniture, 
rugs, draperies, kitchen equipment, radios, fur- 
naces and air conditioners. It has, in fact, the 
entire General Electric line of products for the 
home. 

When the representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN expressed some surprise at the 
comprehensive stock regularly carried, Mr. 
Hawkins took fromadrawer of his deska page 
torn from an issue of this journal, bearing a 
story to the effect that lumber production for 
1933 had reached the lowest point for a number 
of years. 

There should be no trouble understanding 
why we have added to our sales materials, 
he said If lumber production is low, less 
of it is being sold. Comparatively few houses 
are being built. We must handle lines we 
can sell; and our experience goes to show 
that these other things can be sold. There 
is every reason to think they'll continue to 
fit in well with lumber when volume returns, 
so this is not in that sense an emergency or 
temporary measure. 

We built a large store in 1930, 
ready for this general development. We have 
steadily expanded the lines of goods and 
services since, fitting them into a _ unified 
whole to suit the home builder's and house- 
holder’s needs. True, we're a little way out 
from the retail center, but not far; and gen- 
eral merchandising opinion seems to hold 
that, at least with a specialized field like ours. 
sales rooms do even better a little way out 
than in the heavy traffic of down-town. 
Naturally, with all sales the country over 
running to less than normal figures, we 
haven't sold as many of these other lines as 
we hope to when conditions are better. But 
none the less these sales have run well 
ahead of the sales of building materials, and 
we're maintaining our staff and doing not 
too badly. 


getting 


This staff, by the way, numbers some eighty 
people. 

The plant covers a big area along a trunk 
highway; and in addition to the office and the 
big warehouses for building materials, there 
are two buildings of special interest. One is 
the department store with its range of ten show 
windows and its big area of floor space, and 
the other is a house more than a century old 
which the company remodeled several years 
ago. The house is intended first of all to 





the various materials carried by the company ; 
and in the second place it serves as a sales and 
display shop for Whitney Colonial furniture, 
rugs, draperies and kitchen equipment. 

The furniture is a high-grade line for which 


Sawyer’s has the exclusive local agency. Room 


Built more than a century ago, this house was 

remodeled a few years back, to fulfill dual 

purpose of a demonstration of modernizing,and 
to serve as a display and sales shop 


after room is correctly furnished and deco- 
rated. ~The building is equipped with a General 
Electric furnace and with the same company’s 
air-conditioning plant. The kitchen is fully 
equipped and is available for cooking demon- 
strations and the like. The house is in charge 
of young women who are experts in decoration. 

The company features its kitchen equipment. 
The trucks carry posters advertising the fact 
that kitchen planning and equipment are spe- 
cialties. Experience of other concerns indi- 


skill in planning, will sell many kitchens even 
during depressed times. The line includes not 
only cabinets and sinks but gas and electric 
stoves and mechanical dishwashers. 

The department store carries all household 
goods except furniture and draperies, and it 
advertises these lines in its show windows. At 
the time of the writer’s visit, several of the 
windows were getting new displays; which will 
indicate something of the range of the stock, 
as these displays include Flint-Kote roofing, 
Whitney furniture, pottery, a General Electric 
refrigerator with the box touched up bya mili- 
tary cap and the like to make it look like a 
“General,” RCA Radiotrons, unpainted chairs 
and a display of Valspar, and, finally, a window 
filled with Rock Wool insulation. 

The entire mercantile plan is solidly built 
about the idea of home ownership and home 
engineering and decoration. It is based upon 
the belief that without modern equipment a 
house is a barren thing. So house building, 
decoration, equipment and furnishing go to- 
gether; and this company believes it is logical 
to combine all these lines and services in one 
place. 





Canadians Would Co-operate 
With NRA 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 20.—Joint action be- 
tween the lumber producing Provinces of On- 
tario, New Brunswick and British Columbia in 
deciding upon an export price for Canadian 
lumber, acceptable to General Hugh Johnson, 
NRA administrator in the United States, is 
being considered and suggested by Hon. Gerard 
Power, member of the Quebec legislative coun- 
cil, and a lumber manufacturer of wide expe- 
rience. Mr. Power states that plans are being 
prepared for approaching the other Provinces, 
and that the Quebec Forest Products Commis- 
sion is sponsoring the effort. In Canada there 
is no such regulation of wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions in connection with the lumber 
industry as those existing under the NRA in 
the United States. Mr. Power considers it 
advisable that Canadian producers should arrive 
at a working arrangement, in preparation for a 
movement designed to develop an understanding 
with General Johnson. Mr. Power states that 
an example is afforded by the case of the Cana- 
dian newsprint manufacturers, who have pro- 
vided for a laid-down price of $40 a ton in the 
United States. 
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Educated Dog Helps Owner 
Run Lumber Yard 


W. Ellsworth Matlick has two hobbies, and 
they are both closely related to his main job 
as owner and “boss” of the Matlick Lumber & 
Coal Co., at Kahoka, Mo. One of these hob- 





W. Ellsworth Matlick, Kahoka (Mo.) retailer, 
and his educated Eskimo dog Bozo 


bies is advertising, and the other is his hand- 
some and highly educated white Eskimo or spitz 
dog, Bozo by name. 

And these two hobbies are closely related, 
inasmuch as Bozo has done his full share in 
making the Matlick yard one of the best ad- 
vertised institutions of its sort in that section. 
Once Mr. Matlick had the dog’s picture printed 
in the county newspaper with lines: 

“We are in business to serve the public to 


the best of our ability, not to howl and growl; 
for that is why we keep Bozo here.” 

In fact, this lumber-yard canine of Mr. Mat- 
lick’s is the best publicized animal in that sec- 
tion of the country, inasmuch as his picture has 
appeared three times in the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch. People from all over the country come 
to the Matlick yard and ask to see Bozo. 

At special events, such as picnics, county 
fairs etc., Bozo is always a star attraction, 
being washed snowy white for the occasion and 
decorated with red and blue ribbons. He is 
trained to follow with only a small cord or 
ribbon for a leash. As previously stated, he is 
well educated, being schooled to perform many 
tricks, to the delight of both children and older 
persons. 

Bozo not only is an excellent watch dog, but 
also acts as a sort of unpaid yardman and office 
attendant. He sleeps in the office at night to 
keep away prowlers, and in the daytime when 
Mr. Matlick and assistant are out in the yard 
he goes to the office and stays there, keeping 
an eye out for customers and giving notice by 
a bark when one enters. 





From the “Winter Garden" 


District of Texas 


An interesting letter from W. L. Guyler, 
manager of the Wallis Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Crystal City, Tex., reads in part as follows: 

“As other sections of the United States near 
the end of their harvest season and the story 
has been told of collections and sales, the 
Winter Garden district of Texas, of which 
Crystal City is the hub, is just beginning to 
awaken for the dawn of its harvest time. In- 
dications point to a harvest short of the usual 
yields, but this means better prices. . . . Crops 
being shipped consist of cucumbers, tomatoes, 
bell peppers, squash, broccoli, egg plant and 
spinach. Bell peppers are bringing the high- 
est prices known for years. . . . Trucks from 
the leading markets of the United States come 
right to the farmer’s door and pay him prices 
in real money that he had dreamed of but 
never expected to receive. These trucks go as 
far as Chicago on the north, and west to Den- 
ver. . Spinach of 
course is the big crop 
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OLD Man Winter is just around the corner again and the 
CHANCES are he'll pull his customary rough stuff during the 
NEXT four or five months, and one of the worst tricks he 
PLAYS is blowing his breath through the loose fitting windows 
AND doors and making the house all cold, no matter how 
HEAVY a fire you keep in the furnace—and we just want to 
SAY that good snugly fitting storm doors and windows will 
ACTUALLY save enough money on your coal bill to more than 
PAY for the improvement in a very short time, and we 
CAN’T think of a more sensible preparation for winter than 


THIS—come in and see us—we make ’em for you. 


PETER MINTENER LUMBER CO. 


“It?s a Pleasure to Please” 


in this area and ship- 
ments are just starting 
at prices that are 50 
percent better than at 
this time last year. The 
quality is exceptionally 
good and buyers are on 
the ground showing an 
interest that has never 
been manifest in years 
past... . The NRA is 
functioning here as well 
as could be hoped for. 
There seems to be an 
unusual interest dis- 
played and so far no 
violations have oc- 
curred, wilfully. 

There has been at least 
a 25 percent increase in 
store employees and in 
many instances an in- 


COAL, PAINTS : 
crease in wages. There 














is a feeling that the 





Seasonable sales appeal and effective typographical treatment combine 
to make this advertisement of the Peter Mintener Lumber Co., Berthoud, 
Colo., worthy of commendation 


President is on the right 
track, but that some 
changes are going to 
have to be made.” 


Displays Emphasize Charm of 
Various Woods 


So as to give customers a good chance to 
compare the appearance of the various cabinet 
woods, the William Henrich’s Sons Co., retail 
lumber and planing mill firm of Buffalo, N. Y., 
in its new display room is using twenty large 
panels, each of a different kind of wood, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
panels are in natural finish, lacquered. 

This picture also shows a cabinet in one 
corner, where are smaller panels of other woods, 
and other finishes, besides wall board and simi- 
lar materials. The large panels on the wall 
show the appearance of the wood itself, and the 
small panels are easily sufficient to show what 
those same woods look like when various stains 
are applied. 

The lower panels of the walls, and the ceil- 
ing, are of Douglas fir painted white, giving a 
brilliant but neutral background for display ol 
the sample panels. The floor of the room is a 


display of the appearance of five different kinds 
of flooring, including oak and maple in differ- 
ent arrangements such as narrow and wide, and 
plank flooring. 

The room can be used as an office, but if it 
is maintained only as a display it will be val- 





~ A corner of the display room recently prepared 
by the William Henrich’s Sons Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Built in to the wall are twenty large 
panels, to show what the various woods look 
like in natural finish, and in this cabinet are 
smaller samples to display the appearance ob- 
tained by stains and other finishes, and also 
display wall board and tile 
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uable, to demonstrate in the most vivid manner 
the types of products this firm’s millwork de- 
partment is capable of turning out, and Freder- 
ick Henrich says it is expected to be a powerful 
aid in merchandising them. 





Lumber Company Has Woman 


Home Planning Advisor 


Soutu Benp, Inp., Nov. 20.—“I thoroughly 
enjoy my work and | feel it quite worth while,” 
said Miss Mary Jane Tate, home planning ad- 
visor of the Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., this city. “I have 
just been working on a 
campaign where I have 
made contacts with the 
women and, while the 
immediate results are 
not large, I have found 





MARY JANE TATE. 
South Bend, Ind.; 


‘r.umber Company's 
Home Planning Advisor 





people who are contem- 
plating remodeling and 
repairing, and some new 
building which we feel 
sure we will get when 
the times are a little 
better. 

“T called on these women in their homes. 
There we discussed whatever changes were 
being thought of and I was able to make sug- 
gestions which I feel they appreciated and which 
will bear results later on. 

“In my visits we discussed many things about 
the home, such as draperies and color schemes, 
nooks, fireplaces, porches and the hundred and 
one things that go to make a home. I keep a 
file of all these contacts, and keep in touch 
with the women. Many of the contemplated 
changes are seasonal, and I keep track of them 
on my card file. 

“T know there must be a place in every large 
lumber organization for a woman advisor, quali- 
fied to assist in suggesting changes and t» plan 
some of the alterations. I have found the 
women always ready to talk about their houses 
and the features that they most liked or en- 
joyed; thus I have picked up a wealth of infor- 
mation and suggestions that I may be able to 
use for others in their building plans.” 

Miss Tate is a graduate of Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., and also took special work 
in her chosen line at the University of North 


Carolina, at Chapel Hill, N. C. 














To Prove Actual Demand for 
New Low-Cost Homes 


When residential buildets from all parts of 
the United States meet in Washington, D. C., 
on Dec. 4 and 5 they will have with them 
figures and data to show the government lend- 
ing agencies that there is a nation-wide demand 
for new low-cost homes, according to Elisabeth 
Mary Shoemaker, Chicago, chairman of the 
publicity committee of the Home Builders and 
Land Developers National Committee. The 
committee is seeking a billion dollars of money 
already appropriated in the P. W. A., Home 
Owners Loan. Corporation and other funds for 
first mortgage financing of new structures. 

The P. W. A. officials have stated that loans 
for residential construction might be granted 
to private building companies if they could be 
certain that a demand existed among employed 
people, says Miss Shoemaker. We know that 
we have a demand throughout the country but 
we are going to show it to the Washington 
officials, community by community, in order 
to be convincing. In addition, we will show 
the exact occupations of the people who want 
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these now homes, so that the Washington 
meeting can say to Secretary Ickes: “Here 
are 10,000 public utility employees, 5,000 clerks, 
and so on, who want homes.” 


Another feature of the Washington meeting 
is to be the assembling of an actual petition 
from the public which will ask President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Ickes to make loans to the 
builders in their own communities. 


‘It Pays to Know What's Hatch- 
ing, Dealer Says 


Illustrating. how an alert dealer, well in- 
formed as to what people in the community are 
carrying “under their hats,” sometimes can cre- 
ate, or at least encourage, the realization of 
a latent building project, A. T. Brunzell, man- 
ager of the O & N Lumber Co.’s yard at Neills- 
ville, Wis., developed a nice piece of business in 
construction of the Silver Dome dance hall, the 
materials for which were sold last spring when 
trade generally was slack. 

The success of this project, even under pres- 
ent unfavorable conditions, suggests that there 
may be other communities waiting for the local 
lumber dealer to take the initiative in getting 
qualified persons to launch similar recreative 
enterprises, thereby creating business and fur- 
nishing employment. 

Mr. Brunzell knows everybody in town, and 
keeps in close touch with any possible building 
The fact that the Keller brothers were dance 
musicians indicated a possibility that some day 
they might put up a dance hall. He followed 
up this possibility, and finally landed an order 
for three carloads of lumber and a car of ce- 
ment. 

The building is of Lamella truss construction 
with supporting buttresses. The floor is 75 by 
143 feet, without posts or other obstructions. 
As the building is in an exposed location five 
miles from town, the fact that the dome-shaped 
roof is practically proof against wind is impor- 
tant. Another advantage is that the network 
construction of the ceiling prevents echo and, 
acting as a wooden sounding board, helps to 
make the dance music sound richer and fuller. 

The inside of the ceiling is painted in alumi- 
num and green which gives a striking, modern- 
istic effect. Exterior of the roof, now covered 
with building paper, is to be finished perma- 
nently with insulating material which will be 
painted aluminum. This offers another oppor- 
tunity for the O & N company to make a good 
sale. 

The cost of the building to date is $12,000. 
This dance hall erected in the midst of the de- 
pression is drawing ex 
cellent crowds, attract- 








Dance hall near Neills- 
ville, Wis., for construc- 
tion of which the O & N 
Lumber Co.’s yard at 
that point supplied 
three carloads of lum- 
ber and a car of cement 





ing patrons from a fifty 
mile area. 

In addition, the O & N company has sold the 
lumber for two good houses in this small com- 
munity this season—one of them for cash. “It 
pays to know your neighbors and keep in touch 
with what’s going on in the community,” says 
Mr. Brunzell. 





Long-Distance Order Is Result 


of Advertising 


GLENDALE, Catuir., Nov. 18.—George H. 
Bentley, manager of the Glendale yard of the 
Bentley Lumber & Materials Co., was consid- 
erably surprised the other day to receive an 
order for building materials coming all the 
way from Gatun, in the Canal Zone. The order 
came by letter from E. S. Lidstone, of Gatun, a 
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former resident of Glendale, who stated that 
he had seen the company’s advertisements jn 
the Glendale News-Press to which he is a syb- 
scriber. 

Mr. Lidstone said he owned some property 
in Glendale and had decided to erect a resj- 
dence on it and inquired into the prices of var- 
ious materials and asked an estimate on the 
bill. 

The Bentley Lumber & Materials Co. has 
kept up systematic advertising throughout the 
long depression and certainly the manager of 
the Glendale yard is ready to testify. that it 
has paid to do so. The company’s business has 
kept up remarkably well and at the present 
time there is a slight building boom’ under 
way in this town—very slight it may be com- 
pared with former California booms—but a 
most encouraging trend. Mr. Bentley sees a 
decidedly bright future immediately ahead. 


"ls My Name Printed There?" 
Is Lure of Clever Ads 


Here’s what looks like a mighty clever little 
idea ior insuring that your advertisements in 
local newspapers wiil not be overlooked; pro- 
viding, of course, you adopt it for your own 
use, which can readily be done, anywhere, any 
time. 

lf any particular unit of the aggregation 
known as old John J. Public becomes impressed 
with the idea that MAYBE his (or her) name 
appears in today’s, or this week’s, paper—rest 
assured that the paper, advertisements and all, 
will get a much more thorough scanning than 
it otherwise would. Whatever we may say to 
the contrary, we all like to see our names in 
print; and this is especially true if it means 
something to our advantage. 

These twin frailties—if they be such—of hu- 
man nature are capitalized in the plan used by 
the Columbia Lumber Co., of Cashmere, Wash., 
and kindly described by the local manager of 
that concern to a correspondent of the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, as follows: 


“In the spring, when we were advertising 
lumber and building materials of all kinds, and 
wanted to be sure that the public was reading 
our ads,” said the manager, “we hit on the 
plan of running each day. at the bottom of our 
ad the name and address of some local citizen 
—being careful to see that each was from a 
different section of the city. 

“This last line said, ‘If Mr. and Mrs. Alvin 
Brown will bring this ad to our office we will 
be pleased to present them with a quart of 
Blank floor enamel and brush.’ This served 








the two-fold purpose of 
scan our ad daily to see if their names were 
mentioned, while also giving publicity to a 


inducing people to 


new floor enamel we were introducing. The 
enamel cost us nothing, as it was supplied free 
by the manufacturers. Inasmuch as, in the 
nature of the plan, only a comparatively few 
persons could receive these gifts, they took on 
the allurement of prizes, in the public mind. Of 
course each couple who received the enamel 
told all their neighbors and. friends about it, 
and showed them what use they had made of 
it, thus giving the product wide publicity in 
every section of the city. 

“All through the winter we specialized on 
interior repair jobs, featuring paints, varnishes 
and lacquers, as well as lumber for building 
many household conveniences, and insulating 
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board for conserving heat. A room at the 
office was fitted up with insulating material, 
demonstrating also how a comfortable den, bil- 
jiard or play room could be fitted up in base- 
ment or attic, and made attractive in appear- 
ance by use of a little paint and home made 
cabinets, stained to harmonize with the fur- 


nishings.” 
—— eee 


Argue "Pros" and "Cons" of 
Dealer Services 


That discussion and the interchange of opin- 
ion is conducive to constructive thought and 
sound conclusions relating to the many economic 
questions that confront the dealer in building 
materials is of course self-evident. With a view 
to focussing the attention of interested dealers 
upon a few of these problems, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN printed in the Realm of the Re- 
tailer department of the Oct. 14 issue (page 19) 
the questions “boxed” in center column, inviting 
response and comment. 

A number of interesting replies have been re- 
ceived, from which have been selected the two 
herewith quoted, which express in. a vigorous 
and constructive manner sentiments in which 
most readers doubtless will concur. [Needless 
to say, any who dissent will be equally wel- 
come to express their views in the “Retailers’ 
Round Table.”—Ebiror. ] 

An Illinois retailer writes: 

“It is difficult to believe that the questions in 
the Realm of the Retailer of your Oct. 14 issue 
were not asked in jest. They amount to a 
reductio ad absurdum of the Code of Fair Com- 
petition. Do you think the NRA has suddenly 
and permanently imbued the nation with the 
spirit of the Golden Rule? 

“Unless a dealer acquires control of house 
construction he is apt to be left crying in his 
beer, sobbing, ‘Unfair, unfair !’ 

“In order to gain such control, he will have 
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to offer as inducements to the owner not only 
better supervision and greater responsibility, 
but architectural, financial, or some other free 
service, in order to retain sufficient volume and 
margin of profit to keep out of the red during 
the inevitable struggle between himself and his 
erstwhile contractor-customers.” 





From Massachusetts comes this letter: 
“We notice in the Oct. 14 issue of your 
paper a request for opinions on home: financing 





If a dealer cuts out competition by offering, 
as an inducement to the customer, free archi- 
tectural or financing service, and thus diverts 
the customer's attention from comparatively 
high prices, is he fair to 


A—tThe retail lumber concern that confines 
itself to the sale of building material and that 
stands or falls by that alone? 


B—The local contractor who devotes his 
whole time to that business? 


C—The local home financing institutions? 


D—The customer who pays the higher 
prices? 


Can one concern handle all these services 
efficiently? If competition compelled all re- 
tailers to offer them, wouldn't the sales ad- 
vantage be gone? If such a multiple business 
is justified, what is the fair way of conducting 
it in the spirit of the New Deal? 

What are your reasons for taking your side 
on this question? 





by retail lumber dealers, and we are going to 
advance our humble ideas on this subject. 

“To our way of thinking, the retail lumber 
dealers who do home financing are largely re- 
sponsible for conditions in our line today. In 
nearly every instance the reason for the financ- 
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ing is that banks will not loan to the class of 
contractors who are doing this work; neither 
will a retail lumber dealer who expects to get 
his money grant these people any credit, so that 
the ‘financing’ lumber dealer has been made the 
goat to give someone a week’s pay. 

“This class of contractor doesn’t care par- 
ticularly what kind of material he uses or what 
kind of work he does; he lasts only as long as 
the retail lumber dealer will finance him. 

“During the last four years of very strenuous 
conditions, when responsible people hesitated to 
build new homes, ‘fools rushed in where angels 
feared to tread’ with the result that in certain 
sections the market is overcrowded with such 
houses, and this work is still going on. 

“In our own city, one contractor who is 
building four or five houses to sell has per- 
mits for new residences appearing in one part 
of the newspaper and foreclosures in another. 
We do not see where anyone is getting ahead 
under such circumstances. 

“To be sure, the lumber dealer who finances 
construction has a monopoly on that business 
and no other dealer has a chance to sell any- 
thing, but these dealers also have on their 
hands houses which they have had to take over 
to protect themselves. This puts the retail lum- 
ber dealers into direct competition with real 
estate operators and the banks which also have 
foreclosed on many pieces of property in the 
last three years.’ We therefore think it would 
be far better if the retail lumber dealer con- 
fined his operations to the sale of building ma- 
terials. Let the financing institutions take care 
of the loans, let the local contractor—to whom 
we would all be willing to extend credit-—do 
the good building that is necessary and the 
owner will have a home that is worthy of the 
name. 

“We certainly hope that the ‘New Deal’ will 
absolutely prohibit financing by retail lumber 
dealers, for the benefit of the dealers themselves 
and all others interested.” 





BUILDING SPECIALTIES— RETAIL SALES HELPS 








Will Carry on Broadcasts 


The Portland Cement Association has picked 
up and will carry on the very successful Monday 
evening broadcasts sponsored for the last eight 
weeks by the Johns-Manville Corporation. In 
these weekly programs, Floyd Gibbons broad- 
casts the latest reports from “the war against 
unemployment.” Music is supplied by Victor 
Young and orchestra. Reports from all sec- 
tions show that these weekly programs have 
been overwhelmingly successful in stimulating 
not only the building industry but various asso- 
ciated industries as well. The Portland Ce- 
ment Association will continue the program for 
two weeks on a WEAF-NBC network cover- 
ing the East and middle West. The central 
theme of the two programs will be the im- 
portance of carrying on all possible building 
operations during the winter months. Infor- 
mation will be given as to how modern devel- 
opments in building methods have made this 
possible. 





Speeds Up Tacking 400 Percent 


_ The Crofoot Stapler or Tag Tacker elim- 
inates the dangerous practice of carrying a 
mouthful of tacks. It is four times as fast 
as an ordinary hammer. With it tags of every 
kind are. quickly and securely attached to 
wooden boxes, barrels, box cars, bulletin 
boards, etc. The weight of the new “Feather- 
weight” model has been drastically reduced by 
using aluminum, and by refining and reducing 
the weight of parts. It is so light and com- 
pact that it can be carried in the pocket. In 
addition to the Stapler, the J. B. Crofoot Co., 


Mount Prospect, Ill., also manufactures tack- 
ers for attaching screen wire to frames or for 
tacking shades on rollers, and a number of 
other devices in this line. - 








Glass-top display cases are of great 
benefit in the sale of small specialties, 
such as hardware items, but sometimes 
the dealer has a bit of difficulty in 
understanding what the customer is 


pointing at. “Let me see that dingus 
there,” he says, pointing in a way that 
he considers very direct indeed; you 
stick your hand in and pick up some- 
thing six inches to the left. “No, that 
over there, to the right. No, that’s 
too far. There, that’s what I mean! 
Let’s see it.” Sometimes the uncer- 
tainty is a bit embarrassing, but it 
can be eliminated if the dealer will 
put a serial number, size of figure to 
depend on the space available, on each 
item. The customer then calls for the 
number, and pointing is unnecessary. 
Doubtless customers will appreciate 
this little courtesy. 











New Type of Linseed Oil 


Included in the host of retailers of lumber 
and building materials who handle paints are 
many who stock linseed oil in bulk for serving 
master painters or others who desire to do their 
own mixing. Such dealers will be interested 
to know that the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
producers of linseed oil, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis, Minn., and plants in nine other 
cities, is now supplying its A-D-M Pol-Mer-Ik 
linseed oil in handy five-gallon containers—as 
well as in tank cars, barrels and drums. The 
five-gallon factory-sealed pails enable the re- 
tailer to sell this product over the counter with- 
out the nuisance of dripping faucets or messy 
measuring cans around the store, and of course 
without any loss from “foots” at the bottom of 
barrels. There is a possibility that later this 
company may also put out a one- and a two- 
gallon factory-sealed container of similar at- 
tractive design. Pol-Mer-Ik linseed oil consists 
of 90 percent pure raw linseed oil and 10 per- 
cent pure kettle-cooked linseed oil. The trade 
will be expected to specify this oil when wanted, 
otherwise regular raw and scientific boiled oil 
will be supplied. 





Or PortaBLE SNow FENCcEs it is estimated 
that 50,000,000 feet are now in use in the 
United States. New fences and replacements 
require from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of 
wood annually, and use of snow fences is 
rapidly increasing. An excellent opportunity is 
thus open to enterprising dealers to materially 
increase the volume of their business in those 
sections where snow fences are now in use 
or needed on the highways. 
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Believes Yard 
Modernization 


ls Good Policy 


The Metzger Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Lebanon, Ind., operates nine yards through- 
out the State. Roy Metzger is president. The 
company has been advising its customers at the 
various yards to build while prices and labor 
were available at low price levels. Believing 
that this was a sound course for the company, 
as well as its customers, to follow, it has been 
reconstructing and remodeling several of its 
yards. 

One of the accompanying pictures shows the 
results obtained at the Greencastle (Ind.) yard. 
The entire front of the shed was remodeled, and 
a new Office installed in center of building. Two 
large plate glass show windows were provided, 
one at either side of the office. The remodeled 
building is of Spanish type, with yellow back- 
ground, while blotches of red paint on each of 
the projecting stones give a very vivid and at- 
tractive appearance to the yard. Another un- 
usual idea was the use of pecky cypress in mak- 
ing the large doors at the end of the alley. In 
the picture these doors are seen closed, with 
Mr. Metzger standing at the left and George 
Ensign, local manager, at the right. 

Another picture shows how neatly the stock 
of lumber is piled in this yard. Each bin has a 
blackboard with the grade of lumber, length and 
price per foot plainly marked thereon. All sup- 





Exterior and interior views of Metzger yard at Spencer, Ind., where a new 
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The Metzger yard at Greencastle was recently remodeled and new office installed. In picture a 

right President Roy Metzger and Local Manager George Ensign are seen standing in front of 

the big doors, which are of pecky cypress. The picture at left shows neat piling of stock; all 
uprights, beams and braces are painted 


ports, beams etc. are painted, giving a very at- 
tractive appearance. Each bin is separated into 
narrow piles, as will be noted in the picture. 
The white lath placed horizontally between the 
layers not only permit better circulation of air, 
but also serve another purpose which the com- 
pany has found very helpful. Often a customer 
will go out into the shed and sort over a pile, 
picking out the best pieces, and in the process 
disarranging the balance of the lumber in that 
pile. But with the lath separating the layers he 
will never go below that mark. Thus the labor 
of repiling the lumber is eliminated. Taking of 
inventory also is made easier. By using this 
method of piling there is always a complete 
turnover of the stock. One section at a time is 
taken until the bottom is reached. When new 


lumber is received, it is stored in the section 
just emptied, and another is drawn upon to 
supply customers’ needs This method prevents 
new lumber from being piled on stock that has 
been on hand for some time. 

Another of the pictures shows the Metzger 
yard at Spencer, Ind., where a new office has 
just been constructed in the center of the 
building and the entire plant repainted a bright 
orange color. In this yard the same method of 
piling as that used at Greencastle is employed, 
and a step farther has been taken by the local 
manager. Metal tabs telling the number of 
feet in each layer are affixed to the separating 
lath and by counting the tabs on each bin the 
manager can tell how many feet of lumber that 
particular bin contains. 





office has recently been constructed in center of the building. Observe 


(at right) the small metal tabs telling the number of feet in each layer 


Most Come-in Orders Filled From Nearby Bins 


Customer good will is something to be 
nurtured carefully and cherished, most lumber 
dealers readily will agree; and L. B. (“Roy”) 
Spears, of Grand Rapids, president of the 
Spears Lumber Co. and one of Michigan’s 
most enterprising lumber merchandisers, be- 
lieves that this good will is often put under a 
severe strain by dealers who force a customer 
to go from one member of the company organ- 
ization to another in search of a person who 
will wait on him. 

“T sent a man over to another yard here in 
Grand Rapids, one time, just to see what sort 
of service was being given in other local yards,” 
Mr. Spears told an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative. “It wasn’t a hard order to fill, but 
the man who first asked him what he wanted, 
sent him to another, and he in turn sent him 
to a third, who sent him to a fourth employee, 
who finally got him what he wanted to buy.” 

The perspective gained by letting the inci- 
dent happen in another yard showed Mr. Spears 
and his associates what was needed, so the 
Spears company’s policy became: “Whoever 
speaks to the customer first, wait on him for 


the entire order, if it is at all possible to do 
so.” The entire organization adheres to this 
strictly, and if the first one to accost the cus- 
tomer is for some reason unable to carry the 
order through to completion, he calls in the 
man who can do it—he never sends the cus- 
tomer out to “go find the yard foreman,” but 
calls the yard foreman to the office, instead. 
Seldom is there need for assistance, however, 
because of what Mr. Spears calls the “store 
arrangement” of the vard. The company’s 
stocks of all lumber and building materials are 
kept ample at all times, and there is plenty of 
room for them in the long sheds and in the 
planing mill basement, which buildings cover 
a large area. But if the customer is calling 
for something that is 500 feet away, in the most 
remote part of the yard, delay, costly maybe 
and annoying certainly, will result. To care 
for this situation he has in two sheds nearest 
the office a small stock of practically all items 
for which the come-in customers usually ask. A 
list of these items was prepared by carefully 
analyzing the company’s sales over a period of 
two years, as shown by the records. This ac- 


counting was done so well, and the general 
idea is so effective, that the Spears company 
is able to fill at least 95 percent of the come-in 
orders from these nearby special bins. 

If the product sought is not to be found 
here, or if for any reason it is desirable to 
summon the mill foreman, yard foreman, sales 
manager, estimator, or other individual to 
where the customer is waiting, it is easily and 
quickly done by means of the dealer’s com- 
munication system. Telephones are located in 
convenient places about the yard and mill, and 
so situated, also, that shouting is not necessary 
to carry on conversations. The phone in the 
mill basement, alongside the  three-drum 
sander, is in a sound-proof booth, and the man 
at the telephone is not disturbed if the entire 
mill is running at once. Any member of. the 
organization can call any other in a hurry, on 
this extension telephone system, with its simple 
key-board which has a capacity of twelve sta- 
tions, nine of which are in use. 

In the offices the customary phone bells are 
used, but for the yard, and the mill, horns are 
used. Two horns are used for the yard, one 
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facing toward the street and the other toward 
the rear, both located together near the center 
of the yard, and another horn is located in the 
planing mill elevator shaft, where it can be 
heard on the first floor and also in the base- 
ment. One or more of these three horns can 
be heard by the yard foreman wherever he hap- 
pens to be. Another horn in the planing mill 
is of a different tone, and it is especially for 


. ey set sgt oo ae 


MURPHY LUMBER CO., Urbana, Ohio: (Left) 


The Murphy Lumber Co., of Urbana, Ohio, 
has adopted a device for the storage of 2-inch 
stock up to eight inches in width which has 
proven of unusual value in keeping pieces straight 
and in straightening those which may be a little 
out of line. It consists of bins with a V-shaped 
bottom. As illustrated by the photograph, the 
stock is laid in a sort of herring-bone pattern. 
The pieces of the first layer are placed on edge 
up one side of the V, with the bowed side, if any, 
placed up. A blow from a maul will straighten 
the piece, and the weight of the stock will hold 
it straight. The next layer goes up the other 
side of the V; and succeeding layers are alter- 
nated, left and right. In this way the pressure 
of the load is divided between the sides and 
edges of the stock. Once the pile is started, each 
piece finds its place naturally; and this reduces 
the labor of filling the bins. Triangular offsets 
are built along the partitions to hold the upper 
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the mill foreman. 
112x128 feet. 
When Mr. Spears was ordering the equip- 
ment he wanted to be sure that the horns would 
be heard above the noise of the machines in 
the mill, and so he told the Western Electric 
engineer who was taking the order that he 
wanted the “biggest horn you’ve got.” This, 
he was informed, would be a horn that could 


The size of the factory is 
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be heard twenty miles, so he thought he’d 
better get something a little smaller. “What 
you need,” the electric company’s representa- 
tive said, “is two horns for the yard, and the 
horns in the mill to be pitched so that they can 
be heard through, not above, the noise of the 
machines.” So the machine noises were 


analyzed, and the horns selected by tone instead 
of by volume. 


Herringbone Piling Keeps Pieces Straight 





Hand truck, with removable iron tongue which hooks to front axle; (right) showing “herringbone” 


method of storing two-inch material 


edges of the tiers in place. Joseph Murphy, 
owner and operator of the company bearing his 
name, has given much thought to the design 
of his plant. Not long ago he moved his planing 
mill into a part of the main warehouse; and he 
set this off so carefully by fire walls that the 
plant meets the approval of the underwriters so 
completely that the insurance rates are at or 
near the lowest figure allowed in the State. The 
tract of ground covered by the warehouse was 
triangular in shape; but Mr. Murphy has planned 
so carefully that the area is completely and effi- 
ciently utilized. All alleys and approaches are 
paved with concrete; and this makes possible 
the use of four-wheel hand trucks for unloading 
cars and the like. The representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN saw one of these trucks 
loaded with 4,000 feet of 2 by 4’s, which two 
men easily moved from the car to the bin. A 
special iron tongue hooks to the front axle; and 


this device can be hooked or unhooked in a mo- 
ment. In an emergency a car can be unloaded 
onto these trucks, which are then stored end to 
end in one of the alleys until time is available 
to put the stock into the bins. 

The space immediately back of the office is 
used for the storage and display of finish, mill- 
work and other lines which customers like to see 
when making purchases and which are too bulky 
to be shown in the sales room. This sales room 
or building store is a large space equipped with 
display tables and show cases where a large 
assortment of building lines is handled. During 
1933, Mr. Murphy said, the comparatively small 
volume sold made the overhead on the store 
rather high; but he believes it will come into its 
own again when volume begins to pick up. The 
company keeps a paint salesman at work can- 
vassing the city; and this man is able to get a 
good line upon all prospects that develop. 





MURPHY LUMBER CO., Urbana, Ohio: (Left) Finish storage, piles one board in width; (center) Joseph Murphy in front of office; (right) 
showing how wide bins are sub-divided into narrow ones 
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iscuss Wisdom of Minimum Export Prices 


Southwestern Hardwood Producers Decide to Continue Club as a 
Useful Forum on Changing Conditions in the Lumber Industry 


New Or.eans, LaA., Nov. 15.—E. F. Horan, 
of Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was 
elected president of the Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club here today. Mem- 
bers expressed a determination to reactiyate 
the organization to serve as a useful forum-for 
discussion of problems rising from new condi- 
tions in the hardwood lumber industry. Mr. 
Horan succeeded Grover N. Harrison, of 
Louisiana Central Lumber Company, Clarks, 


Other officers selected included: King W. 
Bridges, Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., Ham- 
mond, La., first vice president; Larry Glaze, 
of Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, 
La., second vice-president; and F. D. Goodwin, 
of Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), Shreve- 
port, La., third vice president. George Schaad, 
jr., New Orleans, was continued as secretary- 
treasurer. 

H. Ben Johnson, Mansfield Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Shreveport, La., Walter D. Brewer, 
of Brewer-Nienstedt Lumber Co., Palmetto, 
La., and Mr. Harrison were elected directors 
for three year terms, and Walter W. Kellogg, 
of Kellogg Lumber Co., Monroe, La., named 
to complete the unexpired term of Mr. Bridges. 


Taxation; Public Works Contracts; Trucks 


The session was opened by a review of pend- 
ing matters by Mr. Schaad. He stated that 
the cut-over timber land assessment proposal 
made by the Louisiana Tax Commission of a 
reduction if a certain percentage of owners 
would pladge themselves not to lapse, had 
fallen through because of difficulty of lining 
up the diverse ownership, but recommendation 
had been made to owners to take the matter 
to local assessors; that the court test of the 
Louisiana corporation franchise tax ($1 per 
$1,000 of capital, surplus and undivided profit) 
is pending, with an early decision expected, 
suspension of the penalty clause having been 
secured during the test; that all lumber manu- 
facturers were urged to call on their local Pub- 
lic Works committee to urge that lumber, as 
a local product favored under the regulation, 
be specified in preparation of projects; and the 
lumbermen of Louisiana were advised to con- 
sider whether they would desire to attempt 
modification of the recently enacted truck li- 
cense law when the State legislature meets in 
1934. 

Mr. Harrison, who presided, next initiated a 
discussion of renewal of the activity by the 
club by stating that a majority of those mem- 
bers expressing their views by letters favored 
the continuation of the organization, as he was 
himself, and quoted J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, as believing the club could be of con- 
siderable service to the hardwood manufacturers 
in the district. 

The desirability of continuing the organi- 
zation as a means of discussing the new prob- 
lems rising from the changed conditions in the 
industry was stressed in turn by H. Ben John- 
son, Lee Robinson, George Land (Hardwood 
Institute), Walter Brewer, King W. Bridges, 
J. H. Grimmet, F. D. Goodwin, George H. 
Henderson, J. A. LaCour, E. F. Horan, and 
others. President Harrison then appointed a 
nominating committee composed of Messrs. 
Henderson, Johnson and Bridges. The com- 
mittee conferred while the meeting recessed, 
and upon its report the slate was accepted by 
unanimous affirmative vote. 


Vote to Increase Assessment 
_ The club then took up a discussion of the 
increase from 10 to 15 cents per thousand feet 
assessment ordered by the Hardwood Manufac- 


turers’ Institute, with H. B. Johnson taking 
the floor to explain its necessity. 

The committee took up with the directors 
the condition of the Institute, which was not 
in debt but had no surplus, and the matter of 
financing essential continuing activity in the 
face of production that is doubtful. The con- 
clusion was reached that a small, temporary 
surplus is necessary and good business. The 
increase in the assessment was voted to create 
that surplus, and reduction will be effected 
when that has been accomplished. 


Formula for Export Pricing 


George Land, Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, brought up the proposal of Memphis 
hardwood exporters that a formula for uniform 
c.i.f. prices be recommended to the Institute 
and stated that in a meeting of those exporters 
on Novy. 14 the following formula was unani- 
mously endorsed: 





Prices shown in 
Minimum Price Bul- 
letin under list No. 


10 plus $1 per thou- 
sand to cover ship- 


side and port charges, 
freight 
basis of 


plus ocean 
figured on 





. HARRISON, 


Clarks, La.; 
Retiring President 
Named Director 





Code weights at offi- 
cial Conference rates, 
Plus 50 cents per 
thousand to cover in- 
surance and inciden- 
tals, plus 8 percent on 
all above. 


In addition to above, $1 per thousand is to 
be added when lumber is bundled, and 50 
cents per thousand to be added when lumber 
is cleated. 





KING W. BRIDGES, 
Hammond, La.; 
Elected First Vice 
President 


Mr. Land said if the formula is accepted, the 
institute could go ahead and work out c.if. 
prices in detail. The 8 percent works back to 
the present 7'4 percent, he said, alluding to the 
commission in England. 

E. B. Ford, of Mengel, pointed out that, as 
in the domestic basis, if the price figures out 
to less than 24 cents, it drops back to the even 
dollars, and if over 24 cents, goes to the half. 
The Code requires that shipside or port prices 
must work back to realize the minimum price 
f.o.b. mill, he said. 

H. B. Johnson then pointed out that the $1 to 
cover port charges must go in whether such 
charges reach that total or not, and, in fact, 
even where port charges are absorbed. If 
the same are made f.o.b. the port, the $1 is 
not included, but, if shipside, it must be in. If 
bought f.o.b. ._port city, whoever moves it to 
shipside must add the $1. The addition of the 
$1 is necessary, and in some cases it merely 
constitutes that much added profit to the mill 


or shipper. Mr. Johnson expressed doubt that 
the Code could fix prices outside of territorial 
limits. 

Mr. Land said the formula is not binding, 
but has been brought forward by the Memphis 
exporters as providing a uniform method to be 
followed pending the formation of the exporters 
Code; that the Code does regulate to shipside, 

W. J. Sowers, general manager of American 
Pitch Pine Export Co., then asked Mr. Land, 
and was advised in reply, that there is no spe- 
cific authority for c.i.f. prices. 


Some Oppose Setting Prices Abroad 


Mr. Sowers then spoke in opposition to the 
adoption of the formula, asserting there is no 
other place on the map where the same com- 
mission is paid as in the United Kingdom (the 
basis designated); that the c.i.f. prices should 
not be linked directly with steamship Con- 
ference rates; and the man with light lumber 
should not be penalized. Mr. Robinson inter- 
jected that the prices would not be fixed (mean- 
ing they would be minimum), and Mr. Sowers 
replied that in his opinion they probably would 
be. He then said that some exporters had their 
own people abroad, and they should not be 
jammed to the point of losing business; that he 
can sell lumber under common at 6 percent here, 
and there is a difference between 6 percent here 
and 7% percent over there; that there are some 
places to which there are no Conference rates; 
and, summing up, that he did not think it sound 
policy from any angle, and it would lose busi- 
ness for American exporters. He said he did 
not speak of the legal angle but the good of 
the export trade. 








Mr. Johnson then repeated his belief that ff 


prices could not be fixed abroad; that produc- § 


ers of hardwood would recognize exporting 
wholesalers that carried accounts, both in the 
United States and abroad; and, that “we can 
not break down the customs of a trade and still 
maintain it.” 

Mr. Ford said the Code is breaking up cus- 
toms of the past years, and, the formula pro- 


posal appears an attempt to extend uniformity 7 


to foreign markets; that, as he could see it, the 
move was intended to have a uniform price at 
the port, and if a man had a shipping advan- 
tage let him put it in his pocket and not use it 
to cut prices. 

Dawson Winn, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., de- 
clared unalterable opposition to making c.if. 
prices based on minimum lists; that such a list 
would practically be a maximum list, and the 
hardwood interests would be bound both ways; 
that set prices would be unchangeable for 60 to 
90 days and then only after a hearing, and all 
this would be in the face of a fluctuating ex- 
change; that NRA is fine selling to NRA 
citizens, but if we take NRA overseas we'll get 
an unfavorable reaction, and help establish 
Japanese oak. “We are bound on_ shipside 
prices and need not discuss that,” he said. “We 
should not fix c.if. prices now. The only fluc- 
tuation now (with shipside) is in freighting 
costs etc.” 

Mr. Ford interposed with the assertion that 
the export trade would be made the dumping 
ground for NRA mills, to which Mr. Winn re- 
plied that though there may be a little more 
more to contend with, new mills will have a 
lot of trouble trying to break into the export 
trade. 

Mr. Johnson declared “If I can sell a De- 
troit man f.o.b. mill and he can truck cheaper, 
that’s up to him, and, on the other hand, if | 
produce under the same conditions (Code) as 
others, and can get a channel to markets abroad 
better than you, that’s my business.” 

Mr. Sowers then pointed out that the foreign 
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broker can not be controlled and, when given 
7% percent, if he gives away 2% percent to 
the buyer, what can you do? 

Frank Turner, of Turner-Farber-Love (Inc.), 
suggested that some of the items in the formula 
be discussed. He asked about a bundling charge 
of $1 and the 50 cents cleating charge. King 
W. Bridges and H. B. Johnson asserted 50 
cents was too low. After a brief discussion, on 
motion of Mr. Turner the group expressed 
approval of a uniform charge of $1 for bundling, 
and $1 for cleating. 

The discussion swung back to c.if. prices in 
general, and J. A. LaCour, Pascagoula Hard- 
wood Co., Laurel, Miss., said he saw no call 
for setting the c.i.f. prices now and opposed the 
formula. 

The session then recessed for luncheon. 

After the luncheon recess the c.i.f. discussion 
was resumed and, with a smaller attendance, 
the group went on record as suggesting to the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute that a 
formula for establishing uniform c.if. prices 
be prepared. 

Mr. LaCour, who returned after the vote, 
asked to be recorded in opposition; King W. 
3ridges refrained from voting. 


Uniform Weights and Conference Rates 


The subject of uniform weights was taken up 
by Mr. Turner, with Messrs. Ford and Land 
speaking _ briefly. The Chair (President 
Horan) asked if the sentiment of the operators 
was for the same weight for c.i.f. as the table 
published for domestic trade, and, in the ab- 
sence of contrary expression, so ruled. Mr. 
Turner then moved, seconded by Grover N. 
Harrison, that the uniform weight schedule be 
applied to c.if., the motion being carried. 

Mr. Turner then moved, and Mr. Harrison 
seconded, that the c.i.f. prices formula instead 
of reading “at official Conference rates,” be 
made to read “at official Conference rates where 
published or on ocean freight rates published to 
the public.” 

The intent of this change was made clear, 
as it allows the use of any published rate where 
the service (steamship space) is available to 
any hardwood shipper, as contrasted with pri- 
vately chartered vessels not offering space to 
hardwood shippers generally. 

H. B. Johnson favored the ocean rate basis 
so stated, but said he opposed fixation of the 
cif. prices. The motion was carried. 

A motion to set the 50 cents for marine in- 
surance and other incidental costs, made by 
Mr. Turner and seconded by Mr. Harrison, was 
adopted. 


Preparing New Guide to Prices 


George Land then went into a discussion of 
the formation of the price lists of the institute, 
explaining how’ prices and production were 
broken down into species, thicknesses and 
grades to get the market. The matter of freight 
adjustment, he said, was the most difficult, and 
the policy followed by the committee was to 
conserve to each mill the trade it has enjoyed 
in the past. With books to be compiled in the 
next six months, he said, it will be possible to 
figure the minimum price of hardwood at 
any point in the United States. Later on, fur- 
niture squares will be covered, then comparisons 
with other species; so the competitive situation 
will be known. The institute will also have 
an analysis of production and shipments of each 
southern and Appalachian hardwood item, so 
mills will know what is becoming scarce, and 
conversely. 

Mr. Land explained that the 10 cents freight 
rate provision is to cover nearby competitive 
trade. Questions on commission representa- 
tion were then discussed. 





—_e-o-:-: 


TurEE KENTUCKY -counties—Union, Russell 
and Taylor—are entirely free from all grade 
and scrub bulls. Taylor County also freed itself 
from scrub and grade boars, the first county in 
the United States to attain the 100-percent goal 
in two classes of livestock. No other State has 
such a record of achievement. 
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Floridians Explore Intricacies 


of the New Era 


MiaMI, FLA., Nov. 20.—One of the best at- 
tended and most interesting conventions held 
in Florida in a long time was the 14th semi- 
annual meeting of the Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association which closed Saturday, Nov. 
18. The sessions were held at the Miami Bilt- 
more Hotel and Country Club in Coral Gables. 
Coming close upon the heels of the signing of 
the retail lumber code and the establishment of 
minimum cost prices for special or made-to- 
order woodwork, much interest was manifested 
as to what this new order of things was to 
mean for the lumber dealer and the millwork 
manufacturer, and the business sessions held in 
the great lounge room of the club were prob- 
ably a pleasant surprise to the officers of the 
association, being even more popular than the 
star chamber sessions in “Room A” to which 
inquirers were directed by the hospitality com- 
mittee. 

The convention opened Friday morning, Nov. 
17, at 10 a. m. with invocation by the Rev. 
Everett S. Smith, pastor of the First Christian 
Church. The address of welcome by Mayor 
Vincent D. Wyman of Coral Gables was re- 
sponded to in fine form by E. J. Maugans, of 
the Hester & Stinson Lumber Co., Leesburg. 
The first address of the session was by Dr. 
W. H. Walker, president First Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association of Miami, who out- 
lined the possibilities of vast impetus to the 
building industry for the State and nation 
through the organization of new savings and 
loan institutions under the provisions of the 
Federal Home Loan Act of 1933 and by public 
support of these governmentally-supervised loan 
companies. He stressed the point that such 
strict limitation is placed by federal law upon 
permissible expenditures of these organizations 
that any extensive advertising campaign to ac- 
quaint the public with their advantages from 
an investment standpoint is out of the question. 
Therefore people must learn largely by word 
of mouth what these institutions have to offer 
in the way of safety and attractive return ‘to 
the investor. 


Dr. Walker, whose institution was the first 
to be chartered in the United States under the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act, urged the lumber- 
men to direct public attention to the govern- 
ment’s present effort to aid in the financing of 
small home building. 

The morning session continued with an in- 
formal address by Spencer D. Baldwin, presi- 
dent National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation. He told of the serious side of the busi- - 


ness of code making as he and his associates 
have experienced it during the past few months 
in Washington, as well as of the humorous side 
of many of the situations with which they have 
had to contend. Mr. Baldwin proved a popular 
visitor, his booming good humor, genial per- 
sonality and frank, “Al Smith style” of ex- 
pression striking a pleasing note. 

The concluding address of the morning was 
made by M. L. Fleishel, president Putnam 
Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla., member of the 
National Lumber Code Authority and tireless 
worker during the past few months, with other 
leaders in Washington, in the effort to secure 
a fair code of competition which would really 
meet the crying needs of the industry. Mr. 
Fleishel spoke in place of H. C. Berckes, sec- 
retary-manager Southern Pine Association, who 
was unable to be present. He dealt with his 
subject, “Retail Competition from the Saw- 
mills,” in the masterly manner that would be 
expected from one of his experience and stand- 
ing in the industry. He left no doubt in the 
minds of his listeners that dire necessity faced 
the industry at the inception of the NRA pro- 
gram; that a much needed step in the right 


direction was taken in the formulation and 
approval by the administration of the Lumber 
and Timber Products Code; that the necessary 
provisions had been made for policing the in- 
dustry for the protection of all whose interests 
were involved, and that steps had been and 
would be taken to enforce these provisions 
against any who preferred to set self-interest 
and personal profit ahead of the greatest good 
of the industry. 


Much to the disappointment of all, Robert 
J. Wilson, of Raleigh, N. C., who had been 
assigned by the National Recovery Administra- 
tion to address the meeting, was recalled to 
Washington Friday evening. His place on the 
Saturday morning program was admirably 
filled by W. B. Parker, Miami attorney and 
member of the local compliance board. 


A Carolinian by birth, Mr. Parker prefaced 
his address with the statement that he was no 
stranger to the lumber business, having been 
born to the music of buzz saw and planer in 
the Carolina woods, and having driven oxen on 
the. logging trails long before he could drive a 
modern automobile. He expressed appreciation 
of the present troubles of the lumber dealer, 
confidence in the efficacy of the code of fair 
competition to correct many of the prevailing 
evils, and only contempt for the individual who 
holds back and refuses or fails to “do his part” 
in the effort of President Roosevelt to lead this 
country out of the depression. The patriotic key 
in which his talk was pitched made a deep 
impression upon his listeners. 





Army Construction Requires 
Much Lumber 


New Orteans, Nov. 20.—Producers of long- 
leaf pine are being advised by O. N. Cloud, 
secretary-manager Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
(Inc.), to pay close attention to new building 
and remodeling work totaling $54,709,358 to be 
undertaken by the U. S. Army. Considerable 
lumber and timber will be used in the work, 
says Mr. Cloud, who lists the following allot- 
ments to Army posts where freight rates make 
the sale of longleaf pine competitively practical : 


Construc- Recondi- 
tion tioning 
Langley Field, Va....... $1,536,100 $ 250,000 
Wert Tees, Wiis. si0000% 320,201 25,000 
Middleton Air Depot, Pa. 1,542,226 98,750 
Barksdale Field, La.... 2,170,078 20,000 
Fort Brags, N..C....csee 2,167,350 100,000 
Fort Benning, Ga....... 6,002,483 350,000 
Maxwell Field, Ala...... 1,620,075 30,000 
Wert. MMO, Bei wcsccaces 2,617,913 360,000 
Patterson and Wright 
py eee 2,610,111 125,000 
Selfridge Field, Mich.... 707,014 100,000 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 812,573 440,000 
Fort Riley, MaAM.......- 673,810 280,000 
Wort Bib Ge kevin cies 4,309,035 100,000 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex.. 3,149,508 675,000 
Wert: Oe. DeReia vc cece 1,800,285 347,078 
Randolph Field, Tex..... 848,314 100,000 


Railroad Trestle Schedule Issued 


Considerable interest is being manifested in 
lumber circles in the circulation of a material 
list by the U. S. District Engineer in connec- 
tion with the proposed railroad trestle across 
the Bonnet Carre Spillway. The list includes: 
600,000 feet 7x16”-26'; 65,000 feet 6x8”-26’; 
85,000 feet 12x14”-14’; 65,000 feet 3x10”-20’; 
and 217,000 feet (lineal) piling. The material 
is longleaf either SqE&S or heart and is for 
treatment. 


Southern pine mills are waiting on the ex- 
pected purchase of car material by the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. | 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Dec. 2—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Association, 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. Annual. 

Dec. 6— Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.), Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 17-19—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Bellevue-Stratford 
Pa. Annual, 

Jan. 23-25—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual. 

Jan. 31-Feb 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 

Mich. Annual, 
6-7—Canadian Lumbermen's Association, 

Mont Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 

sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

21-23—-Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 27-28—Iowa Association of Lumber & 
ing Material Dealers, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Hotel, Philadelphia, 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Build- 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Annual. 





South Dakotans Prepare for Annual 


Harrissurc, S. D., Nov. 20.—H. C. Kehm, 
secretary South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, announces that the annual con- 
vention for 1934 will not be held in the spring, 
as has been the custom heretofore, but will be 
held at Rapid City on June 13 and 14. Having 
decided on a summer date for the convention, 
arrangements will go forward in the prepara- 
tion of what is expected to be the best program 
that has ever been presented at an annual of 
this organization. 


Northeastern Retail Date 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Paul S. Collier, 
secretary-manager, Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, announces that the for- 
tieth annual convention of that association, to 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City, Jan. 23-25, will be one of the most 
significant annual gatherings in the history of 
the association. While the Code of Fair Com- 
petition and its effects upon the retail lumber 
and building material business will occupy the 
center of the stage, other subjects of equal im- 
portance will be discussed, and it is hoped and 
expected that there will be an unusually large 
attendance. 





Queries 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 21.—The officials of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute during 
the past two weeks have devoted themselves 


to explanations of minimum prices, as an- 
nounced, and answering many questions from 
the industry. Meetings of practically all groups 
have been held, and addressed by both George 
Land, statistician, and J. H. Townshend, sec- 
retary-manager of the Institute. The organi- 
zation has also been busy compiling lists of 
delivered prices to practically all consuming 
destinations in the United States, to make 
quoting easier for the manufacturer. 





Massachusetts Retail Annual 
SosTON, MAss., Nov. 
gone out for the annual 
chusetts Retail Lumber Association, to be held 
at the Hotel Statler on Saturday, Dec. 2, with 
Roy Edwards, of the Basley Lumber Co., New- 
tonville, as chairman of the convention commit- 
tee. The morning business session will be de- 
voted to a presentation of the status of the 
retail dealer under the Code, led by Paul Col- 
lier, secretary of Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, who played an active and 
important part in the moulding of the special 
Code to govern the retail branch, and who is 
serving as counsellor to the Code Authority 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


21.—Notices have just 
meeting of the Massa- 
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ciation. The home building and home financing 
activities of the Federal Government will have 
a prominent place in the program. F. Howard 
Hinckley, of Hyannis, president of the associa- 
tion, will preside at the business sessions, and 
as toastmaster at the dinner. Dignitaries on 
the speaking program will include Lieut. Gov. 
Gasper G. Bacon, and there will be entertain- 
ment, led by that Scotch dialect artist, Sandy 
MacFarland. 





Pacific Coast Hardwood Mills Form 
New Association 


PortTLAND, OreE., Nov. 18.—The Pacific Hard- 
wood Mills Association is the name of the new 
association of hardwood manufacturers embrac- 
ing Oregon and Washington, British Columbia 
and Alaska. This organization is the successor 
to the Pacific Northwest Hardwood Associa- 
tion. The new organization came into being 
Nov. 10, and has opened offices in the Guaranty 
Trust Building, Portland. Officers are: Presi- 
dent, C. W. Wuest, Sedro Wooley, Wash.; vice 
president, Benamin B. Ostlind, Marshfield, Ore., 
and secretary A. Whisnant, Portland. Mr. 
Whisnant is also secretary of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress, and is well known in lumber 
circles of the Pacific Coast. 


Coopers Talk Code and Distillery 
Needs 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Noy. 21.—Discussions at 
the semi-annual meeting of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of the World, held at the 
Hotel Peabody on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, Nov. 14, 15, and 16, pertained mostly 
to individual problems of the industry, and the 
adoption of the Lumber Code, or some similar 
Code. Meetings of the various groups were held 
on Tuesday. A general meeting on Wednesday 
was addressed by J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, who talked about the Code and cost- 
production prices. This resolved itself into a 
question and answer meeting, and lasted several 
hours. It was presided over by Guy Frazier, 
president of the association. One subject upper- 
most in the minds of the cooperage men was 
the making of whisky barrels and bourbon 
staves. Many firms have a good supply on 
hand. 

_There was no election of officers, for this 
will take place at the annual meeting to be held 
in St. Louis next May. A banquet was served 
on Wednesday night, with entertainment fur- 
nished by the Memphis coopers. 

The meeting was attended by about two hun- 
dred members. 








Philadelphia Association Activities 


PHILADELHIA, Pa., Nov. 20.—One hundred 
percent attendance was reported at the meeting 
of presidents of local units of the Middle Atlan- 
tic Lumbermen’s Association held Friday, Nov. 
17, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadel- 
phia. The members of the executive commit- 
tee were also in attendance. The meeting be- 
gan with a luncheon at 12:30, and continued 
until early in the evening. Its purpose was to 
approve a supplemenatry Code for the entire 
territory which embraces eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, southern New Jersey and 
the District of Columbia. The proposed Code 
was generally approved, and each executive has 
taken it back to his local unit for approval. 

Plans were discussed for the forty-second an- 
nual convention of the Middle Atlantic Lumber- 
men’s Association, which is to be held at the 
Jellevue-Stratford Hotel, Jan. 17-18-19. This 
convention will focus on the Code and home 
financing . 

The Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
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Association is now holding regular Monday 
luncheon meetings at Dufour’s Restaurant, jp 
South Penn Square, and the time has been 
changed from 12:30 tonoon. The new location 
is more convenient for the majority of the 
members. At the meeting last week, plans were 
got under way for the annual meeting, which 
will be held in December, the place and date to 
be decided later. 

An important meeting of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association of Philadelphia was held Fri- 
day, Nov. 17, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
at which a Code supplemental to the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Code was tentatively ap- 
proved, there being no dissenters. President H, 
Doering appointed a committee to smooth out 
any minor difficulties which may adversely af- 
fect the retailer. This committee will make its 
report at the December meeting. 





Code Matters Explained at South- 
west Oklahoma Annual 


CLINTON, OKLA., Nov. 20.—At a recent meet- 
ing here of the Southwest Oklahoma Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, officers were elected as 
follows: 

President—E. O. Hinkle, Altus. 

Vice president—O. K,. Botts, Lawton. 

Secretary—E,. N. Stone, Chickasha. 








This was the regular annual meeting of the 
association, but the meeting was given over 
largely to a discussion of the Retail Lumber 
Code, which was fully explained by E. E. 
Woods, of Kansas City, secretary Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Selection of the 1934 meeting place will be 
made and announced at a later date by the 
board of directors. 

The meeting closed with a banquet, at which 
the principal speakers were T. R. Cauthers, of 
Ashland, Kan., president of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Judge FE. L. 
Mitchell, of Clinton. 





Southwestern Retailers Report 
Improved Sales 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 20.—E. E. Woods, 
secretary-manager of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Kansas City, returned 
last week from a fortnight’s trip through the 
four States served by the Southwestern, during 
which time he helped in the organization of 
seventeen divisional Code committees, charged 
with the administration of the Retail Lumber 
Code in their respective areas. Mr. Woods was 
accompanied on the greater part of the trip by 
T. R. Cauthers, Ashland, Kan., president of the 
association. The response to the meetings was 
excellent, Mr. Woods said, and there was a 
distinct willingness on the part of the retailers 
to co-operate in the Code to better their posi- 
tion. Most of them agreed that they will finish 
the current year with much better sales than 
was the case last year, Mr. Woods stated. 





Northeast Missourians Elect 


Moserty, Mo., Nov. 20.—At the twenty-sec- 
ond annual convention here of the Northeast 
Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, _ officers 
and directors were elected as follows: 

President—Horace Mills, Kirksville. 

Vice president—C. C. Bowling, Columbia. 

Secretary—John H. Coates, Moberly. 

Directors—Ben Dobyns, Shelbina; George 
Shortridge, Macon; and H. lL. Dumas, Salis- 
bury. 


Seventy-five retail dealers and sixteen lumber 
wholesalers were present at the afternoon ses- 
sion, the meeting concluding with a banquet in 
the evening attended by approximately one hun- 
dred. 

The principal business of the meeting was 4 
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discussion of the retail lumber Code and the 
appointment of a committee to serve as Code 
authority for this association. This committee, 
with John Coates as secretary, is as follows: 
Clay Hill, Brookfield; W. H. Hopkins, Mem- 
phis ; C. J. Harris, Ferguson; W. N. Petti- 
bone, Hannibal; and Ollie Parker, Louisiana. 

E. E. Woods, of Kansas City, secretary 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, ex- 
plained the various features of the Code, and 
answered many questions from the floor. 

At the banquet, W. E. Partee, of Hannibal, 
retiring president, gave the welcoming address, 
and other speakers were E. E. Woods, J. B. 
Rust, and Jim Waddill, of Kansas City; C. J. 
Harris, of Ferguson; Frank Lough, of St. 
Charles; Gus Larson of Wayland, and R. L. 
Russell, of Moberly. 





Wholesale Yards Organize 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 20.—Because the line 
of demarkation between wholesalers and re- 
tailers has been found so vague and difficult to 
trace, causing complications when code inter- 
pretations claim attention, a number of whole- 
sale yard men have come together and formed 
country-wide organization to be known as the 
National Wholesale Lumber Distributing Yard 
Association. A Delaware charter has been 
taken out and the following officers and direc- 
tors have been elected: 

President—D. C. MacLea, 
Co., Baltimore. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. Jackson Kidd, 
jr, Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co., Balti- 
more, 


MacLea Lumber 


Directors—Henry Swanson, E. J. Stanton 


& Son, Los Angeles, Calif., chairman; C. M. 
Cooper, William E. Cooper Lumber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; G. Cc Gearhart, 
Hammond Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Ww. B. McEwen, McEwen Lum- 
ber Co., High Point, N. C.; Frank F. Con- 
nolly, Western Hardwood Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Stewart Buck, Estate of 
Daniel Buck, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. Lear, 


Wilson H. Lear, Philadelphia, 
Mellvain, J. Gibson Mellvain Co., Philadel- 
phia; Daniel C. MacLea, sr., and D. Carlyle 
MacLea, MacLea Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
J. Jackson Kidd, jr., Kidd & Buckingham 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, and Thomas E. Coale 
and C. H. Hervey, Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Co., Philadelphia. 

The officers have been selected because of 
their close proximity to Washington, but will 
be governed by the board. Constitution and 
by-laws are under revision. The following 
Code committee has been appointed: J. G. Mc- 
Ilvain, W. H. Lear, Daniel C. MacLea, Frank 
Connolly, G. C. Gearhart, Stewart Buck and 
W. B. McEwen. 


Pa.; Gibson 





Vote to Continue Cypress Exhibit 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Nov. 23.—At the semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
lacturers’ Association a committee was ap- 
pointed to work out a scale of minimum dues 
whereby the small operators might be en- 
couraged to affiliate with the association. 

A committee was appointed to make recom- 
mendations to the Lumber Code Authority for 
the conservation requisites of the cypress in- 
dustry. 

_ A price list committee was appointed consist- 
ing of J. F. Wigginton, L. W. Gilbert, F. S. 
Buffum, E. W. Huchings and P. J. Feitner. 

It was voted that no changes be made in 
grading rules at this time and arrangements 
were set in motion for grade and species mark- 
Ings as required by the Code, to become effec- 
tive about Jan. 1. 

It was voted to continue the cypress exhibit 
at the Chicago World’s Fair next summer. 
Ben R. Ellis, who had charge of the exhibit, 
estimated that at least two million persons vis- 
ited the cypress house and viewed the exhibit 
during the past summer. 

_New members admitted are Osceola Cypress 
Co., Osceola, Fla.; Patterson-McInnis Co., Gulf 
Hammock, Fla., and K-3-S Cypress Co., Cog- 
dell, Ga. 
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A general discussion of the Code and routine 
business comprised the principal activities dur- 
ing the session. 

The production allotment for cypress mills 
for December was fixed at 160 hours allowable 
operating time. 





Washington Pioneer Lumbermen 
Recall Old Times 


Tacoma, WasHu., Nov. 18.—Pioneer south: 
west Washington lumbermen gathered at the 
Tacoma Hotel here recently to talk over old 
times, the occasion being the annual dinner of 
the Old Southwest Washington Lumber Asso- 
ciation, which was founded in 1899. Despite the 
fact that advancing years and the march of 
time have claimed many of the original mem- 
bers of the association, nearly a score were 
present at the meeting. Among them were the 
following charter members: R. P. Arkley, 
Frank Martin, J. W. Parr, C. A. Doty, T. H. 
McLafferty, Sam Somerville, W. C. Miles, 
James and Charles Gilchrist, C. L. Brown, 
A. G. Hanson, W. W. Emery, Jerry Startup, 
William Dittmar, W. C. Yoemans and H. W. 
Stuchell. Charles McCoy, another member of 
the original group, now living in Minneapolis, 
Minn., was unable to attend. 





Becomes Secretary of Pacific Mill- 
work Group 


PortLAND, Ore., Nov. 18.—W. P. Flint, for- 
merly secretary of the Millwork Cost Bureau, 
Chicago, is manager of the Pacific Northwest 
Woodwork Association, with offices in the 
Guaranty Trust Building, this city. The Pa- 
cific Northwest Woodwork Association is the 
regional administrative agency for the special 
woodwork Subdivision of the Woodwork Divi- 
sion under the Lumber Code. Other officers 
of the association are C. E. Cowdin, Portland, 
president; C. L. Coffman, Spokane, vice presi- 
dent; E. E. Vogue, Seattle, secretary. 





Dealers of Carolinas Organize Code 
Authority 


CuHarotreE, N. C., Nov. 20.—W. T. Spencer, 
of the Spencer Lumber Co., Gastonia, was 
elected chairman of the Carolinas Code Au- 
thority at a meeting here of the directors of 
the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association. This group, which 
will administer the Retail Lumber Code in the 
two States, is composed of the chairmen of the 
ten districts into which the Carolinas have been 
divided. The executive committee is composed 
of Mr. Spencer; J. M. Atwater, of Burlington; 
Jack Westall, of Asheville; J. C. Kendall, of 
Florence, and J. C. Cauthen, of Rock Hill. The 
directors also went on record as favoring the 
election of Herbert J. West, of Atlanta, as a 
member of the national executive committee, 
to succeed N. E. Dyess, of Augusta, Ga., who 
resigned. 

The ladies’ auxiliary for the Carolinas asso- 
ciation, meeting here under Mrs. H. J. Munner- 
lyn, of Bennettsville, S. C., president, launched 
a contest for the best small home planned by a 
member of the auxiliary. Drawings are to be 
submitted before February. 





Owners of Small Mills Organize 


NacocpocHEs, Tex., Nov. 20.—W. F. Edens, 
of Corrigan, was elected president, and T. G. 
Tilford, of the Tilford-Hunt Lumber Co. of 
Nacogdoches and Conroe, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Texas Small Mill Own- 
ers’ Association, which was organized here a 
few days ago. The meeting was attended by 
seventy-five representatives of owners of small 
lumber mills of eastern Texas. The asserted 
purpose of the new association is “to get a fair 
deal in the New Deal,” and bring the mill own- 
ers closer together. Those attending expressed 
the opinion that the association should co-oper- 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fists. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 
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Price postpaid, $1.00. 
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ate with the NRA and the President 100 per- 
cent. 

It was pointed out that it might be necessary 
for representatives of small mill owners to ap- 
pear before the Southern Pine Association from 
time to time and present the small mill own- 
ers’ side of questions that might arise. Those 
attending thought permanent organization nec- 
essary, so that small-mill owners might pool 
their troubles and send a few men before the 
Southern Pine Association to settle all differ- 
ences. 

H. N. Grogan, of the Grogan-Cochran Lum- 
ber Co., of Montgomery County, and Mr. Cobb, 
of Cobb-Holman Lumber Co., were elected vice 
presidents. 

Representatives of mills were here from Hen- 


derson, Kennard, Lovelady, Conroe, Grape- 
land, Sacul, Bastrop, Navasota, Livingston, 


Bedias, Mineola, Beckville, Dobin, Magnolia, 
Smithville, Marshall, Wells, Lindale, Willis, 
Houston, Cushing, Ratcliff, Columbus, Corliss, 
Tyler, Hillister, Mt. Enterprise and Jackson- 
ville. 


Washington Office to Protect 
Company Store 


Wasuincron, D. C., Nov. 20.—Due to Sec- 
tion 4, Article IX of the Master Retail Code 
(against payment by scrip and collection over 
the payroll), the industrial stores operated by 
the lumber and allied interests of the country 
are organizing, and in a body presenting their 
case to the NRA through the Industrial Stores 
Association. In order adequately to protect and 
represent the interests of the retail store divi- 
sions of the lumber operations, the Industrial 
Stores Association has opened offices in Wash- 
ington at 630 Southern Building, with Hull 
Bronson, secretary, in charge. The Washington 
office will work closely with the various lumber 
organizations in giving the Governmental In- 
vestigating Committee (a committee of three 
to be appointed for a thorough investigation of 
the industrial store business of the country, as 
provided by section 4, Article IX) the proper 
information, and aid in every possible way, so 
that a true picture of all sides of the industry 
will be presented. 








Furniture Prices Firm Despite 
Low Sales Volume 


Furniture manufacturers and dealers alike 
feel well pleased with the results of the mid-sea- 
son market held Novy. 6-11 at the American 
Furniture Mart in Chicago, for although there 
were no large orders placed,- and the only 
buying done by dealers was for fill-in purposes, 
prices held firm. 

This, in the face of slackening business that 
caused the cancellation of a number of the or- 
ders placed at the July market, is a real achieve- 
ment, and the furniture industry interprets it to 
mean that the January market, toward which 
all trade factors are looking with interest, will 
be a real success as to both volume and prices. 

In this mid-season market the registrations, 
with all duplications eliminated, totaled 919 
buyers. Since there has been no mid-season 
market in the fall for several years, this is be- 
ing compared with the 703 total for the mid- 
season market last May. 

The dealers who did place orders demanded 
quick delivery, and a survey made just before 
the opening of the market showed that more 
than half of those interviewed could ship within 
two weeks, many of them immediately. 





THE Pros_eM or Prices ror SAWN Woop 
Goops AND THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TIMBER 
TRADES is the title of a new German book which 
traces the use of wood from the beginning of 
civilization, studies the world timber market and 
the importance of research, its keynote being 
the necessity for fixing prices if the trade is to 


prosper. It is published by Fritz & Joseph 
Vogerieder, Muenchen, Germany, price 4.80 
marks. 
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Will Manage Production Con- 
trol Section of Authority 


SeattLe, WasuH., Nov. 18.—Appointment of 
Arthur Bevan to the position of chief of the 
production control section of the Lumber Code 
Authority, and his resignation as_ secretary- 
manager of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, has 
been announced here. Last Monday he left by 
plane for Washington, D. C., to take up his 
new duties immediately. 

Mr. Bevan has been associated with the shin- 
gle industry in a wide variety of organization 
work for the past fourteen years. On Aug. 1, 
1929, he became secretary-manager of the bu- 
reau, succeeding the late R. $. Whiting, under 
whom he had worked for several years as 
assistant, 

Since that time the bureau has made fine 
progress. Membership has grown from 44 to 156 
mills; from 10 shingle staining companies and 
associate members to 26 staining companies and 
associate members; and from no logging compa- 
nies in 1929 to 38 in 1933. Income has increased 
and a 1929 deficit wiped out. 

In the same period the commercial standard 
for shingles was established through the United 
States Department of Commerce, and the certi- 
fication of the No. 1 grade of Red Cedar Shin- 
gles put into effect. Through the medium of 
this standard and the certification label all 6/2 
shingles have been eliminated and the square 
pack established as the one and only pack. Dif- 
ferentials in favor of shingle competitors pro- 
mulgated by fire insurance companies have been 
attacked and much progress made. 





Dealers Limit Free Delivery 


Under the Code 


Ennis, Tex., Nov. 20.—The retail lumber 
dealers of this city: the Ennis Lumber Co. 
(D. W. Burchfield, manager) ; William Cam- 
eron & Co. (Bert McKee, manager) and Burr 
Lumber Co. (R. L. Willis, manager), recently 
published a notice in the local paper stating 
that these dealers are co-operating 100 percent 
with the President through the NRA and ad- 
vising that under the Code they were compelled 
to put into effect Nov. 15 a free delivery limit. 
Under this arrangement, deliveries will be 
made free in the city limits and three miles be- 
yond. It is announced that for deliveries beyond 
the free limit charges will be made as follows: 

For lumber, $1 per thousand feet; on all 
other materials, 3 cents per 100 pounds, plus 
40 cents per mile to points of delivery. The 
minimum charge beyond the free limit on any 
single truck-load shall be 50 cents, plus 40 
cents per mile per load to points of delivery. 

The yards will be open from 7:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. five days a week, and from 7:30 a.m. to 
12 noon on Saturday. 





Students in Architecture Learn 


About Lumber 


PitrspurGH, Pa., Noy. 20.—At the regular 
meeting of the Lumber Institute of Allegheny 
County, Nov. 14, addressed by Jacques Willis, 
fir panel specialist of Chicago and Tacoma, on 
the subject “This Is the Lumber Age,” 165 lum- 
ber dealers and a group of students in architec- 
ture at Carnegie Institute of Technology were 
interested listeners. The student group of the 
builders of the next generation was headed by 
Robert Hurst, son of Tom Hurst, president of 
Arvada Lumber Co., Arvada, Colo., well known 
from his activities in both the National and 
Mountain States retail lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions, 

Jacques Willis gave a brilliant presentation, 
showing the steady advance of lumber, when 
adequately backed by correct statements of 
fact, in supplanting other and newer materials 
which won’t fill the bill nearly as well. Those 
who heard Mr. Willis at the conventions last 
winter were amazed to hear him present at this 
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Pittsburgh meeting much new material, inclyd- 
ing a demonstration, with a lumber pile on hand 
in the meeting room, showing how (and why) 
to pile lumber so as to avoid accumulation of 
culls. Said Mr. Willis: “Pile your lumber 
with due regard for the sirloin steak as against 
the bull’s neck.” 

Elmer A. Diebold, owner of Higgins Lumber 
Co., presided and led the discussion following 
the address. He declared this the biggest and 
most interesting gathering in the history of 
Pittsburgh retail lumber activities. 





Listing Farmers' Lumber Needs 


RicHMoND, Va., Nov. 20.—Making his head- 
quarters in Ashland, W. D. Brush, economist 
in the U. S. Forest Service, will spend some 
time in Hanover County, Virginia, making a 
study of lumber and other forest products used 
on the farm. Hanover County is one of twelve 
areas in different parts of the country selected 
for this survey, and Mr. Brush will visit about 
two hundred farms in the county. The study of 
the use of lumber and timber products on the 
farm is part of a survey of the nation’s timber 
resources and requirements. 





Small Distillery Warehouses 
Distribute Risk 


LouIsviILLeE, Ky., Nov. 20.—Smaller ware- 
houses will hereafter be erected by the distillers, 
it is understood, as a result of a proposed ruling 
of the fire underwriters, under which there 
would be a minimum rate for houses of 20,000 
barrels capacity or under; a higher rate for 
from 20,000 to 35,000 barrels; a third rate from 
35,000 to 50,000 barrels, and either above that 
figure or a fourth rating for those above 35,000 
barrels. The underwriters are opposed to too 
much concentrated value under one roof, ex- 
perience having shown that a distillery ware- 
house fire is generally a total loss, as water 
has but little effect on burning whisky. 

In Louisville, at the Stitzel Distillery, wood 
floors have been installed every fourteen feet 
and eight inches, with sprinkler systems in each 
floor, this materially reducing rates, on the 
principle that with quick acting sprinklers the 
fire would never get into the barrels. 





Appointed Administrative 
Agent for Intercoastal Trade 


New York, Nov. 20.—Although the Inter- 
coastal Lumber Distributors’ Association has 
been recognized by the Lumber Code Authority 
as a Subdivision under the West Coast Log- 
ging and Lumber Division, its trade practices 
and code have not yet been signed by the Presi- 
dent, and pending this action the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association has appointed person- 
ally L. B. Anderson, who is executive officer 
for the Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, to act as the West Coast association’s 
administrative agent, covering all Atlantic 
Coast shipments of fir, hemlock, red cedar and 
sitka spruce. Those desiring information re- 
garding waterborne shipments of these species 
may write Mr. Anderson, at 155 East 44th 
Street, New York. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that rev- 
enue freight for two weeks ended Nov. 11, 1933, 
totaled 1,185,461 cars, as follows: Forest prod- 
ucts, 46,637 cars, a decrease of 1,369 cars be- 
low the amount for the two weeks ended Oct. 
28); coke, 11,766 cars; coal, 238,956 cars; ore, 
20,626 cars; livestock, 41,881 cars; grain, 59,- 
066 cars; merchandise, 337,139 cars, and miscel- 
laneous, 429,390 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended Nov. 11 show a decrease 
of 111,695 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended Oct. 28. 
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Will Issue Weekly Report on 
Wood Products Sales 


WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 21.—A weekly re- 
port to the Divisions on “Movement of Timber 
Products” has been undertaken by the Lumber 
Code Authority. The initial report, which cov- 
ers the weeks ended Oct. 7, 14 and 21, shows 
a marked increase in sales over the correspond- 
ing period of 1932, for Douglas fir doors and 
Douglas fir plywood. In addition to these items, 
the report covers southern rotary cut lumber, 
Pacific wooden box, Inland Empire wooden 
box, sawed box, plywood package, Washington- 
Oregon shingles and stained shingles, and calls 
attention to the fact that similar data on lum- 
ber and hardwood flooring are issued weekly 
in the National Lumber Trade Barometer pre- 
pared by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 





To Use White Oak Waste for 
Coloring Whiskey 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 20.—White oak wood 
waste, which for many years has been burned 
up by cooperage plants, lumber mills etc., may 
develop at least some value. As a result of 
research a process has been developed whereby 
a compound extracted from such wood can be 
used in quick aging and coloring of new 
whiskey. The wood product doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with the aging, but does produce 
a coloring that can only be taken out by redis- 
tilling, in that it can not be precipitated as can 
other coloring mediums. This extract or com- 
pound is harmless, and is said to be exactly 
what enters and colors whisky from contact 
with the wood barrel. There is a_ possibility 
that a plant may be installed here for produc- 
tion of such coloring material from white oak 
shavings or waste. 





Resigns as Deputy NRA 
Administrator 


WasuHinectTon, D. C., Nov. 21.—Deputy NRA 
Administrator Thomas M. Glasgow, who has 
been in charge of the Lumber Code, has re- 
signed, effective Dec. 1, according to an an- 
nouncement by General Johnson. Mr. Glasgow 
is eager to resume direction of the Glasgow- 
Stewart Co., Charlotte (N. C.) wholesale auto- 
mobile supply dealers, from which he had ob- 
tained leave of absence at the request of Gen- 
eral Johnson. In acknowledging the resignation, 
General Johnson noted the fact that Mr. Glas- 
gow came to Washington at a sacrifice, and 
stated that it was with reluctance that he ac- 
ceded to Mr. Glasgow’s request that he be 
permitted to return to his own business. “TI 
want to express my full appreciation,” the Gen- 
eral’s letter of acknowledgment stated, “of the 
intelligent and faithful service you have ren- 
dered in assuming and carrying forward toward 
solution the many problems involved in the 
Lumber Code.” 

Administration of the Lumber and Timber 
Products Industries Code, the Retail Lumber, 
Lumber Products, Building Material, Building 
Specialties Industries Code, and the Builders 
Supplies Trade Industry Code has been placed 
in the hands of Capt. E. A, Selfridge, who has 
been serving as assistant to Mr. Glasgow. 


"Fall Clause" Gives Lien 
Against Ship Itself 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Nov. 18.—Opinion by the 
United States Supreme Court, filed Nov. 13 
in the case of Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. vs. 
Dimon Steamship Corporation, will especially 
interest steamship companies and shipping con- 
cerns, because of settling an important dis- 
puted point of maritime law. 

The decision sustained the contention of 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. as a cargo owner, 
that it was entitled to a maritime lien against 
the carrying vessel, itself, for repayment of 
excess freight money paid to the Dimon Steam- 
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ship Corporation, now in receivership. The 
court’s clear exposition of legal principles will 
not only determine the rights of the parties in 
the pending litigation, but will afford protec- 
tion to shippers, and define the obligations of 
steamships in future transactions. 

It was held by the highest court that, accord- 
ing to the law of the sea, a steamer is directly 
responsible to a shipper for return of unearned 
freight money, where the affreightment contract 
contained a rate “fall clause,” making applicable 
to the particular shipment any lower rate 
granted by other steamship lines respecting sim- 
ilar cargo. 

Argument in the Supreme Court by Lane 
Summers, of the firm of Hayden, Merritt, Sum- 
mers & Bucey, representing Krauss Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., resulted in a five to four decision of 
the court, Chief Justice Hughes, Justices Van 
Devanter, Brandeis and Cardoza voting with 
Mr. Justice Stone, who wrote the opinion. In 
the minority, dissenting, were Associate Justices 
McReynolds, Sutherland, Butler and Roberts. 
The ruling of the court reverses former rulings 
by Judge Neterer and the circuit court of ap- 
peals for the ninth circuit at San Francisco. 
Mr. Wakefield, of Bogle, Bogle & Gates, argued 
the case in the Supreme Court for the Dimon 
Steamship Corporation, contending that the ship 
was exempt from the lien, allowed by the court 
of last resort. 





Necessity of Trade-Mark Regis- 
tration in Russia 


United States recognition of Russia means, 
without doubt, a development of commerce and 
trade with that country, and, as American 
products are invariably sold under trade-marks, 
it becomes necessary to register those trade- 
marks in Russia immediately, as the laws of 
that country provide that the first to register 
a trade-mark becomes the owner. 

If American manufacturers do not register 
their trade-marks in Russia, their goods may 
be refused admittance, owing to others having 
preceded them in obtaining registration of such 
American trade-marks. 

Therefore prompt registration is imperative 
in order to protect the interests of American 
manufacturers. 

We advise those interested to get in touch 
with the editor of the Trade-Mark Department 
of this publication without delay. 





Power Development Brings New 


Boom Town 


NortH BonNEVILLE, WASH., Nov. 18.—North 
Bonneville, located on the Washington side of 
the Columbia River near the site of the so- 
called Bonneville Dam, has recently sprung into 
being with much of the haste and enthusiasm 
of a boom mining town. Work has just re- 
cently started on the development of the Bonne- 
ville Dam, which is to be one of the major 
power projects of the United States Govern- 
ment. Power shovels are busy, and the con- 
struction camp is being rapidly erected. The 
project is being rushed, and many millions of 
dollars will be paid out for labor here during 
the next two years. Although work on the 
dam started only this month and this new town 
sprang up as a result of the dam development, 
with population of possibly 300, there are 
already five lumber yards and two newspapers 
serving the community—not to mention hot dog 
wagons and beer parlors. 

According to capable engineers, the Bonne- 
ville dam site offers an opportunity for the pro- 
duction of electric power probably cheaper than 
at any other large scale development in the 
United States. Bonneville is located forty miles 
up the mighty Columbia from Portland, and 
every facility for cheap construction is avail- 
able. The finest of highways and railroads 
parallel the river at this point on both sides. 
In addition to the dam and power house, locks 
will be constructed to allow passage of boats 
for water transportation. 
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CERTIFIED 
QUALITY 


Take your yard out of the competi- 
tion class by offering your customers 
Booth-Kelly Association Grade and 
Trade Marked Douglas Fir lumber. 


This is the age of branded, identified 
merchandise. The association grade 
and trade mark lets your customers 
know that you are handling bona fide 

uality stock—no guesswork about it— 
the brand proves it. 


We're making our lumber right—and 
we're not afraid to identify it. The 
stock itself bears the official association 
grade mark. In each car we put a card 
which certifies the grade, shows the 
number of pieces, size, length, species, 
surfacing and manufacture and footage 
of the shipment. 


Order Safely by ordering Booth-Kelly 
Identified Stock. Make up a mixed car 
today of dimension, drop siding, ceiling, 
finish, flooring, stepping, mouldings, cas- 
ing, base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BoctlAtell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 












Some Practical Aspects of Forest 


Timber products being realized as a national 
necessity, and the voluntary, unguided course 
of affairs being looked on as more or less in- 
adequate to supply future needs, the question 
comes up—how may these needs be met most 
effectively, economically and in harmony with 
the genius of our people? That seems to sum- 
marize the situation in this country today in this 
particular field. Some encouraging precedents, 
and what were looked on as useful guiding 
considerations, were presented in the preceding 
article [AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 11, 
pages 42-43], based on developments in a sec- 
tion where these matters have been only re- 
cently taken up. In the present article, the 
same general course will be followed, but 
the facts cited will come from another section, 
with far longer experience. 


An Expression of New England Character 


The handling of their interests in timber, 
as in any other specific field, is of course 
largely determined by the general character 
of a people. In that respect, it is felt that 
New England has a reputation, rather clearly 
established in the country at large, for con- 
servatism and solidity. Because it bears so 
pointedly on our national conditions, and fur- 
ther because the idea brought out helps so 
largely to interpret what is to follow, a rather 
recent expression of this character by a widely 
trusted man may therefore be allowed here. 

Thirteen years ago this country started Cal- 
vin Coolidge on his way to the Presidency. 
At that juncture in his life his mind and his 
steps turned to his father’s farm, and to the 
Vermont community in which he originated. 
Naturally the neighbors flocked around, and 
equally of course he must make them a speech. 
Here are two sentences from the one he de- 
livered to them—‘My folks are happy and con- 
tented. They belong to themselves, live within 
their income, and fear no man.” Vermont, it 
is understood, through the last few trying 
years, has justified that characterization. Some 
searching questions are suggested. Could any- 
thing finer be said of a people in the everyday 
human sense? Did it not take a wise man to 
say it? To what extent can short cuts and 
special devices serve as effective substitutes for 
the human traits portrayed? 

Maine Has Harvested Forests Since 1630 

The course of timber affairs in New Eng- 
land, it so happens, is best illustrated in the 
State of Maine. For one thing, real lumbering 
in the United States perhaps began there, for 
in 1630 a sawmill was set up at what is now 
the southwest angle of the State. Circum- 
stances called for the extension of this line of 
industry, and extend it did, eastward along the 
coast and into the easier rivers, later, with in- 
creasing population and expanding trade, up 
the larger ones leading to the Maine plateau, 
finally over the divide onto the streams running 
to the north, so that decades ago practically 
the whole area of the State had been covered. 
In the very early days, only pine timber and 
the oak associated with it were marketable; 
later spruce and hemlock were taken, along with 
some of the commoner hardwoods. Lumber 
was first and for long the exclusive forest 
product, but naturally as time passed minor 
industries sprang up, while, beginning some 60 
years ago, another began to develop that was 
destined to assume leadership—the manufacture 
of pulp and paper. For a number of decades 


past, Maine has produced a greater volume of 
these commodities than any other of the States, 
drawing on its forests for a greater total of 
wood volume than ever before in its history. 
That by the way, and for general under- 
The central point is that for 300 


standing. 
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Conservation 


[By Austin Cary] 


years now, the forests of Maine have been 
yielding forest products extensively and con- 
tinuously. It would certainly seem that useful 
inferences and lessons should be derived from 
this history. 


Generations Used Forests for Necessities 


In the first place, then, Maine people through- 
out have thriven on this industry in the plain, 
commonly accepted sense, and it is not known 
today that any regret the fact. In this connec- 
tion there may be considered for a moment 
the case of the pioneers, destroying timber to 
get at the soil, or taking the best trees only 
—extremely wasteful methods from the mod- 
ern standpoint. Those men, we reflect, had 
first of all to live, and no one was helping them 
in that arduous business. Their labor was 
really all they could rely upon; no wonder 
then they applied it as it would bring the 
best returns, in easier conditions of life for 
themselves and their families. Their offspring 
look on them as sensible men for so doing, 
and have followed their example to this extent, 
that—not really wasteful by nature or regard- 
less of wider interests and the future—use of 
the forest has been looked on as the prime 
consideration for each generation as it went 
along, and according to its necessities. 


New Competition; Natural Adversities 


Second, in this general thriving there have 
been ups and downs—well marked, severe even 
in some cases—and for them there have been 
a variety of causes. On one occasion, just 100 
years ago now, speculation in Maine timber was 
rampant, with results that we of today can 
readily imagine. The ebb and flow of general 
industrial activity in the country at large in- 
evitably produced effects here; then the exten- 
sion of national population westward, develop- 
ment of transportation, and the successive 
bringing into production of new forest areas 
have repeatedly borne on Maine, sometimes with 
what seemed at the time disastrous conse- 
quences. Of these occurrences no better ex- 
ample could be chosen than that of the last 
few years—Pacific Coast lumber flooding 
Maine’s natural markets with overpowering 
competitive force, while for the State’s paper 
industry things were rendered very hard by 
developments in other sections. Such things 
as these have indeed been familiar everywhere; 
one main question is, how men take them. The 
local record on this point seems to be clear 
and creditable. Men have, somehow, lived 
through and in large measure carried on; a 
financial structure generally conservative has 
helped them. As for new developments and 
the ebb and flow of industrial affairs, these 
have been looked on as inevitable, not alto- 
gether to be foreseen nor offset as to their 
effects by even the shrewdest planning. Plain 
reaction to adversity is particularly well illus- 
trated by a recent occurrence. About the year 
1910, an insect pest, starting up in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, swept southeastward across 
Maine, killing in the course of a few years 
some 35 to 40 percent of the standing spruce 
timber, backbone of the State’s paper manu- 
facturing industry. That was a blow indeed, 
but no whimpering or call for relief was heard. 
Men salvaged as they could, made the other 
adjustments requisite, and went on about the 
next business. 


Able to Rely on Increasing Forest Resources 


Third of the broader points suggested in con- 
nection with this history of Maine forests is 
the question as to how they have come through 
it; this may be summed up in three or four 
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specifications. In respect to the kinds of tim- 
ber hitherto considered best adapted to paper 
making, the answer has been foreshadowed in 
the fact that, after forty years and more, the 
mills are still operating. In fact, Maine forests 
today contain a larger stock of these woods 
than any other section of the United States, 
while the men best informed believe that a 
volume of wood equal to the annual cut is now 
growing. Certain elements in Maine forests 
have been drawn on so lightly as yet that, 
looked on as a reservoir of cellulose, they con- 
stitute today one of the most noteworthy re- 
sources in the whole country. In respect to 
lumbering, a striking if not altogether repre- 
sentative idea may be brought out by the re- 
mark that right around the southwestern angle 
of the State where lumbering had its beginning 
300 years ago, a considerable and highly prized 
business is still conducted. Forests and forest 
industries, then, in this section of the country 
have by no means come to an end. In fact, 
it is far more in the future than in the past 
that the people are interested, and their atti- 
tude in that respect is broadly hopeful and 
confident. 


Conditions Were Favorable to Regrowth 


The above is general; it will be somewhat 
elaborated later. Before that, however, it seems 
necessary to safeguard against drawing wrong 
conclusions. 

Natural conditions in Maine, in the first place, 
are favorable. Native forest growth is in the 
main of good types, characterized by ready re- 
production, and a rate of growth rapid for so 
northern a territory. Rainfall is generous and 
reliable, and soil types are such that neither is 
erosion invited nor excessive fire risk created 
by soil dessication. Its lumbering in the past, 
of a selective type largely, has been such as 
to favor the reproduction of timber. These are 
conditions that vary widely in different sections. 
Some other sections, we know, are confronted 
by problems that do not present themselves 
to the people of Maine. We know, too, that 
in some others the conditions are even more 
favorable. 


Economic Forces Brought Good Results 


Passing on to more detailed features of 
Maine forest history, the matter of utilization 
may be taken up first. On this head the na- 
tional forest industries have been often 
severely blamed; from time to time more or 
less of the same thing has cropped out in 
Maine; we are in a position to look back and 
reflect coolly on these matters. 

The course of the pioneers has been referred 
to already; and a series of events dating just 
about 40 years ago further illustrates the mat- 
ter. At that time, lumbering on the plateau 
of northern Maine, for spruce principally, had 
a little passed its peak; 
industry, on the other hand, was expanding fast, 
working from the west eastward. The upper 
Penobscot drainage at that time illustrated con- 
ditions as they had been, and a technical study 
conducted in the woods disclosed tremendous 
waste; it was in fact concluded that, of the 
total volume of spruce trees cut or broken down 
in the lumbering operations, only 50 percent 
was put into the water and started on the 
drives, against 90 percent for some other sec- 
tions. Here was waste indeed, and the ques- 
tion might have been raised, What should be 
done about it? As a matter of fact, Maine 
people waited, and with the result that, in a 
very few years, what appeared at the time to 
be an outdated and ineffective business orgam- 
ization had run its course, the lands involved 
were bought by the paper companies, and a 
scale of utilization put in force of which no 
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complaint was ever made that it is inadequate. 
That is Maine experience on this particular 
point; some others of the same general nature 
we have witnessed. To say that on the whole 
Maine people are satisfied is not indeed to 
recommend that the State’s course be followed 
everywhere and on all occasions. It is, on 
the other hand, submitted that the easiest way 
is the best way, that economic forces seem to 
be in the main serviceable, and that, before 
running counter to them, careful consideration 
should be given to the question whether such 
matters, given a little time, will not work out 
to satisfaction under the play of such forces. 


Business Leaders Served the People 


A matter suggested by the above is popular 
attitude toward the organizers and leaders of 
business. Business, we understand, may be 
a ruthless force with effects in different direc- 
tions that are regrettable, but Maine experience 
in connection with forest industry has not been 
to any great extent of that description. We 
have, on the other hand, for the most part 
highly valued leaders in business. Those for- 
ests standing there brought nothing to the peo- 
ple in the economic sense until converted and 
put afloat on the world’s markets. The proces- 
ses involved were not simple; as time passed 
they had to be conducted on a rather large 
scale to be effective. Voluntary co-operation 
between men does not reach as far as that; 
planning, executive direction, discipline, finan- 
cial shrewdness, are indispensable if the peo- 
ple themselves are to be served. Dimly per- 
haps, but effectively nevertheless, Maine peo- 
ple throughout their history have recognized 
all that, prizing their business leaders accord- 
ingly. Further, we have seen effects of their 
lack. When, for instance, the stock of an old 
business family has run out, the effect on com- 
munities involved has proved to be a sad one. 
3usiness men too, we feel, have in large meas- 
ure responded with good citizenship. Whether 
wise Or not on our part, we hope never to 
see the motive for production cut from under 
these leaders. 


Support Fire Protection; Tax Reasonably 


Two points of especial and abiding importance 
in connection with forest land are under pointed 
consideration today—taxation and fire protec- 
tion. 

In respect to fire protection, Maine experi- 
ence is to the effect that organized protection 
came easily when the time was ripe, that it 
gained in effectiveness steadily and with rea- 
sonable rapidity, and that in these difficult times 
there has been no sign of relaxation. Through- 
out, it has had business and popular support. 
Things might indeed be different in a different 
population, but Maine experience, as far as it 
goes, favors the idea that a section of the 
American people responds in a_ satisfactory 
way to reasonable presentation of an idea that 
for them involves so much that is substantial. 

Taxation, too, has stood on the same ground. 
A people intelligent and right-spirited is con- 
siderate and reasonable in all that field, as has 
been shown by repeated happenings. Another— 
naturally wasteful and heedless, reckless in 
matters of finance, ridden by bad politics per- 
haps—would certainly handle them differently. 
The question in that case arises, whether any 
effective means of betterment can be devised 
other than general community reform. 


"Forestry" Includes Continued Utilization 


The term “forestry” is widely current today, 
and it seems worth while to note how Maine 
people have reacted to the ideas embraced un- 
der that term. There is a sense of the term 
under which this whole history may be included, 
and it is believed that Maine foresters for the 
most part so regard it—use of forest land for 
the present and continued benefit of the peo- 
ple whose heritage it is. There is, however, 
another and more restricted sense of the term; 
In this sense forestry has to some extent been 
operative in the State for 40 years now. For- 
€st fire protection was hastened and promoted 
by it; probably favorable conditions in respect 
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to taxation as well; some advances have been 
secured in the field of management. On the 
strictly technical side the position of Maine 
foresters today is alert but cautious. They 
understand, as they believe, measures by which 
both quantity and quality of production may 
be greatly increased, but they are waiting for 
easier times and better assurance of adequate 
returns before recommending the necessary ex- 
penditures. Throughout, they have had as ob- 
jective the actual well-being of the people of 
their State. In large measure they have found 
their most satisfactory field of work in direct 
alliance with forest industry. 


Sawing 100 Years; Plenty of Logs Ahead 


Concluding, brief references may be made to 
a section of the State, and business enterprises 
now existing within it, that should be hearten- 
ing from the two standpoints of industrial suc- 
cess and maintenance of productive forests. It 


‘comes from York, the southwestern county of 


Maine, the particular territory settled and lum- 
bered for more than a hundred years now. 
Three enterprises there located especially illus- 
trate the point. A circle of three miles radius 
would include all three plants—band mills with 
accessory equipment, each handling from two to 
four million feet yearly. 

Men now in their sixties run these plants 
today and in two cases have run them for 
a long business life, some thirty years now. 
They started in a small way, and with little 
or no encouragement from outside, because peo- 
ple of ordinary powers of observation consid- 
ered the country exhausted of timber. These 
men knew better, or found it out by experi- 
ence, for they believe that as much timber 
stands today in the territory surrounding their 
plants as stood there thirty years ago. They 
see, moreover, no obstacle to future operation 
as far ahead as men care to look, expect in 
fact to hand on their businesses to descendants. 
Here then is an instance of what from all 
sides has been proclaimed as the desirable con- 
dition. 


Favorable Conditions Not Difficult 


A good country in the first place is the basis 
ot all this; this territory grows pine and oak 
with a mixture of other trees lending desir- 
able variety. As in other sections, local dif- 
ferences on this head are great, and again, as 
in the case of the southern territory that was 
the basis of the preceding article, the question 
arises if the struggle with low grade or re- 
fractory land should absorb either private or 
public effort. 

Market relations are another element in the 
situation. These men have local markets for 
their ordinary lumber all about or within easy 
reach, while better grades will readily stand 
the freight to the large New England and mid- 
dle States markets. Careful manufacture, of 
course, is required to meet these varied re- 
quirements. 

Again the fundamental points of forest fire 
protection and reasonable taxation come wp, 
especially because these men, while able and 
willing to buy standing timber from year to 
year, own very considerable tracts of their own, 
and have had the general policy of adding to 
them. Neither point presents any difficulty. An 
intelligent and fair-minded population knows 
enough not to cripple business leaders whose 
activity means so much to them, and, because 
they know that raging fires would end it all, 
every citizen is a warden. These conditions 
do not seem difficult or unnatural, quite other- 
wise in fact. Yet in the circumstances of today 
it seems distinctly worth while to note that at 
specific points they are in actual existence. 


Working in Harmony with Growth 


Reference may finally be made to the attitude 
of these men to what may be called technical 
methods applied to forests. Not interested in 
these as such, they are nevertheless open- 
minded, ready to adopt anything economically 
feasible and promising; in a measure in fact 
these things seem to be coming. Careful se- 
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NON - DENSE 
7 Shortleaf 


YY TIMBERS 


“Up to 40’ long—19"x28” 
Soda Dipped After Dressing 


Logs at our Bude, Miss., plant run to good size, 
enabling us to cut exceptional timbers in shortleaf 
—dense and non-dense, up to 40’ long—19”x28”. 
As a special feature to insure yarding well, all 
Bude timbers are soda dipped after dressing. 


Anticipate your timber needs now! 


Ask us also about mixed cars of Bude 
finish, casing, base, ceiling, drop siding, 
dimension, mouldings, boards, lath. 


S. P. A. Grade Marked—Trade Marked— 
Species Marked 


Homochitto Lumber Co. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
Eastern Sales Office: Scranton, Pa. 


Selling also Newman Dense Longleaf, Southern 
onngeaaa Box Shook, Crating, Cut Stock and 
Piling. 


Sell More 


Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND £2 S55 $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 
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The Gift 
Unique 


Christmas is not as far away as 
you think. This year give some- 
thing absolutely unique — some- 
thing only you, among all your 
friends, can give. 


What will be possessed with 
such pride, and prized as long, as 
one of the Lumberman Poet’s 
books, autographed by Douglas 
Malloch himself? Give them to 
your friends, as a friend of his— 
something only you can give them. 


We suggest especially “The 
Heart Content” and “Come on 
Home.” Both are beautiful books, 
stamped in gold, with attractive 
jackets in colors. Both are filled 
with Mr. Malloch’s helpful and 
heartening philosophy. 


Order either or both, or as many 
copies as you wish, and we will 
have Mr. Malloch autograph them, 
and will mail them to you imme- 
diately. 


The price is $1.50 each, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me by return mail —— 
autographed copies of “The Heart Con- 
tent” and autographed copies of 
“Come on Home,” by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet,” at $1.50 each, 
postpaid. Check for $ 
Send books to: 








enclosed. 
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The Worker's Prayer 


God give me this: A chance to make 
Something that men can see. 

When I my last departure take, 
May men remember me 

By chairs in which they sit at ease, 

3y ships that ride the stormy seas, 
$y houses where men come at night, 
By something that will bring delight. 


God give me this: A chance to form 
Something that men can use. 

As someone keeps my body warm, 
As someone sews my shoes, 

So let me make in turn for him 

A cottage by the river’s brim, 
Some of the thousand things so good 
That men may fashion out of wood. 


God give me this: A chance to serve, 
Since I am served so well, 
To draw the line, to shape the curve— 
To make my goods to sell, 
But something that will help mankind, 
With pleasure dreamed, with love designed, 
Something that men can use and see 
By which they will remember me. 


We See b' the Papers 


About the lowest thing in this country during 
the boom seems to have been high finance. 

Radicals believe in treating everybody alike, 
that they like. 

That old job we used to kick about looks 
pretty good now. 

Our own observation is that business is un- 
steadily improving. 

What we want is a deposit guaranty law that 
will guarantee that we will have a deposit. 

Most Republican politicians are keeping still. 
That’s about all a lot of them have to keep. 

What we ought to do is not merely to pad- 
dle our own canoe but also our own children. 


Our forefathers thought the Lord would pro- 
vide; the modern idea is that the Government 
will. 


Too bad we can’t put some sort of a tax on 
the pork-barrel politician, instead of on the 
pork. 

Nevertheless Henry, like his celebrated car 
in the celebrated song, seems to ramble right 
along. 

We can see how Mr. Wallace can regulate 
the acreage—perhaps; but how is he going to 
regulate the weather? 

Times have certainly changed. One way to 
reduce the crops might be to hold prayer meet- 
ings to pray for no rain. 

It’s bad enough not to have a dollar, but it’s 
even worse to not know what you would have 
if you did have a dollar. 

Too bad Gen, Johnson isn’t secretary of agri- 
culture. Then if the Lord sent rain the gen- 
eral could crack down on Him. 

We wish that we could go back to the good 
old days when farmers put pickets on their 
fences instead of on their roads. 

We have just about reached that course in 
the Recovery dinner where we are beginning 
to worry about the size of the check. 

A Chicago professor has re-written the Bible, 
but Mr. Pecora seems to have made the most 
important additions to the book of revelations. 

You’ve got to say this for those New York 
bankers: When it came to borrowing money, 
they certainly believed in patronizing their own 
banks. 

The Communist Party ought to at least make 
these bankers who have been playing fast and 
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loose with other people’s money dishonora: 
members. 


Instead of using paint to mark traffic lanes, 
we suggest that the way to stop this cutting 
in and out that kills so many people would be 
to use good, old fashion caulks. 


One Chicago mail-order house reports a 
percent increase in sales over last year, provi 
again that the way to help the agricultur 
States is to increase the purchasing power 
the farmer. 

“Ex-bugler Gets Five Years,” says a Vienna 
dispatch concerning the gentleman who attacxed 
Chancellor Dolfuss. We hadn’t time to read 
the rest of the story, so we don’t know » her 
it was for shooting or bugling. 


Between Trains 


LouIsvi_tLe, Ky.—This suggestion thet we 
all be finger-printed, and our fingergra’ ‘ed 
at Washington, is a good idea, and so 
probably not get very far. Of course, hon- 
est man would object to it, and it would be easy 
to take care of the man who did. Down here 
to visit the Louisville Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, the thought occurred to us that we ought 
all to be credit-printed, too. It is strange how 
a housewife will insist on the hired girl show- 
ing her a letter from her last place, but will 
blithely walk into the grocery or the lumber 
yard and ask for credit when she moves to a 
new town or a new neighborhood. Certainly 
no one should be extended credit who could 
not show a credit rating from his or her last 
town, or from the same town if moving into 
a new flat or new house. Perhaps the time 
will come when the merchants of America will 
unanimously demand some sort of a credit rat- 
ing before extending trust. 

We talk about our billions of public debt, 
but we wonder how many billions private debt 
would run into if it could all be tabulated? We 
talk about our gigantic losses from this or 
that, but we wonder what the unpaid grocery 
bills, lumber bills, and et cetera bills would 
amount to? It is strange that, in formulating 
all our codes, nothing was said about credit. 
Yet credit is to blame for probably fifty per 
cent of our failures. If the merchants of 


America could collect all that is coming to | 


them, perhaps the depression would be a thing 
of the past. The dealer must laugh, or weep, 
when he hears it said that what this country 
needs is credit expansion. What it needs is 
to pay its bills. 


Looking Better 


This morning I arose at six 

And shaved myself, took care to fix 
My hair, and brush my clothes a bit, 
And, with a face half grin, half grit, 

I started to my task again, 

With one important difference then, 
Yes, started out to meet the day, 

The same old world, in this new way: 


I said, “Well, first I’ll look my best, 
Although in overalls I’m dressed, 
And then I'll sort of lift my chin, 
Not hang my head and just give in, 
Yet on my face I'll wear a smile, 

All day, and not for just awhile, 
And then I'll tackle what I do 

As though I meant to see it through.” 


Of course, you'll want to know about 
The way this scheme of mine worked out. 
The banker saw me, slicked and bright, 
And thought, “Well, he must be all right,” 
A customer dropped in and said, 

“Well, things look better right ahead, 
Yes, things look better, I agree’— 

And didn’t know ‘twas mostly me. 
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AMERICAN 


A Front-Ranker of Lumberdom 


(Continued from front page) 

This was one of the earliest band mills in 
Yennsylvania. At first the band saws were run 
1 9-foot wooden wheels covered with rubber. 
tater the rubber was discarded and the saws 
ran on wood rims; finally, steel rims replaced 
those of wood. Pine, hemlock and hardwood 
lumber was manufactured, and the plant in- 
‘'yded a lath mill and shingle mill. 


Years later, as the timber of Pennsylvania 
yas being rapidly cut off, Mr. Wetmore, in 
sociation with the Hon. C. W. Stone, of War- 
en, in search of further timber supplies went 
to the Pacific Northwest. As a result of their 
investigations there were organized timber 
holding companes owning extensive tracts of 
yal: ‘le timber in various parts of the western 
timbe: ed region, as follows: 


Al! gheny Lumber Co. established in 1899; 
Conewango Lumber Co., 1901; Chautauqua 
Lumber Co., 1905; Wetmore Lumber Co., 1905; 
Wallowa Timber Co., 1907; Kinzua Lumber 
C 1909; Redondo Development Co., 1909; 

- a Timber Co., 1921. 

Thee are timber holding companies, but in 
1926, Mr. Wetmore, owing to the constantly 
increasing taxes, decided that the time had ar- 
rived to engage in the manufacture of lumber, 
and in 1927 the Kinzua Pine Mills Co. and the 
Condon, Kinzua & Southern Railroad Co. were 
incorporated for the purpose of operating the 
timber of the Kinzua Lumber Co., located in 
Wheeler County, Ore. The railroad company 
operates as a common carrier between Kinzua 
and Condon, a distance of approximately twenty 
miles, connecting with the Union Pacific system 
at Condon. 

At Kinzua the company built and operates 
one of the most modern sawmill plants and fac- 


tory to be found in the western pine area. The. 


timber is practically a pure stand of Ponderosa 
pine, growing at an elevation of about 4,000 
feet, notably soft in texture and of high quality. 
The sawmill is unusual in some respects: It 
has no lumber yard; 100 percent of the pro- 
duction is kiln dried; storage is all under cover 
in a huge crane shed. The factory produces 
window and door frames, sash, molding, trim, 
lawn furniture, cut toy stock and specialties of 
all kinds for woodwork manufacturers. It is 
equipped to produce almost any kind of special- 
ties manufactured from pine. Lumber of stand- 
ard grades and patterns is shipped to dealers 
throughout the East and the middle West. This 
plant is in charge of J. F. Coleman, a young 
but experienced sawmill and factory operator, 
himself a product of the western pine region. 

While the major portion of Mr. Wetmore’s 
business life has been spent cutting down trees, 
he has planted many thousands of them on his 
farm near Warren, Pa. He says he feels more 
at home in the wooded hills than in the crowded 
streets of the city. 

In 1911, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, speak- 
ing of the Wetmore family, said: 

“The grandfather, Lansing Wetmore, gath- 
ered together trees. 

“The father, Lansing D. Wetmore, gathered 
together trees. 

“The son, Edward D. Wetmore, gathered 
together trees, and is now engaged in planting 
trees on the homestead farm of the grand- 
father, Lansing Wetmore, near Warren.” 

Mr. Wetmore has. not confined his interests 
to lumber and timber alone but has made other 
investments. He operates a fruit ranch in Ojai 
Valley, Calif., and a dairy farm in the Cone- 
wango Valley, Pa. As a life-long Republican 
he has been keenly interested in politics, but 
never an office seeker. He has taken an active 
part in the civic life of his community and is 
largely responsible for the fact that his home 
town of Warren has one of the best equipped 
hospitals in the State, and a library which is 
the pride of the community. 

Of at least passing interest is the fact that a 


contest conducted by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN some years ago revealed the subject of 
this sketch as one of the five oldest continuous 
subscribers to his journal. 

His family, his friends, his business and his 
country each have their place in his thoughts, 
and those best acquainted with him know 
him to be a _ splendid Christian gentle- 
man. 





Subsistence Homes Provide 
Lumber Market 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Nov. 21.—A large num- 
ber of projects have been applied for by cities 
and other groups under the Subsistence Home- 
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stead Division, Department of the Interior, 
which has been allotted specifically $25,000,000 
for the building of small houses on the out- 
skirts of industrial centers, on plots of from 
two to five acres, so that a family can be partly 
supported by the land, especially in periods of 
unemployment. The division expects to be al- 
lotted another $25,000,000 later on. One project 
under way is near Reedsville, W. Va., and 
more are being planned. Each project will in- 
volve from 100 to 500 houses, most of which 
will be built of wood. These will be located 
in various parts of the country. 

The first fifty houses at Reedsville were 
shipped in knocked-down form, ready to: be set 
up. An immediate protest came from Congress- 
man Randolph, who reminded the official in 
authority that West Virginia has plenty of lum- 
ber for sale for building houses. He was ad- 
vised that lumber and other materials for the 
remaining 150 cottages in this project would be 
bought in West Virginia. 











this purpose. 








To All Manufacturers of 
Southern Pine 


OFFICIAL NOTICE! 
Production Quotas for January, 1934 


Official notice is hereby given to all Manufactur- 
ers of Southern Pine Lumber, that this Association, 
as Administrator of the Lumber Code in the South- 
ern Pine Division, will set Production Quotas for 
each and every mill producing Southern Pine, for 
the month of January, 1934. 


Under provisions of Section B, Article VIll, of the 
Lumber Code, any person desiring to operate dur- 
ing January, 1934, must give the Administrative 
Agency written notice, on or before DECEMBER 
21, 1933, and present acceptable evidence of 
ability to operate. Mills which have not furnished 
complete information as a basis for Production 
Allotment to the Southern Pine Association should 
immediately procure the blank forms necessary for 


The January Production Allotments will be made 
on December 21st and if the information requested 
of the individual manufacturer and his application 
for an allotment for operating during January, 1934, 
are not received by December 2|st, any operation 
by said manufacturer during January will be con- 
sidered in violation of the Lumber Code and sub- 
ject to the penalties provided in the National Re- 
covery Act and in the code itself. 


Southern Pine Association 
H. C. BERCKES, Secretary-Manager 


New Orleans, La. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Seeking Softwood Dowels 
We have an inquiry for one-inch dowels 
in 24-inch lengths, in softwood. The original 
quantity will be 1,000 pieces, and they can 
be of any kind of softwood which will hold 
a nail at each end, reasonably smooth and 
straight. We will appreciate your assistance 


in locating a source of supply.—INqQuIRY No. 
3038. 


{To this inquirer, a lumber and building ma- 
terial dealer in Wisconsin, have been given the 
names of a number of concerns that have ad- 
vised the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at various 
times that they were in position to supply 
dowels, both in softwoods and hardwoods. To 
any reader interested, who is in position to sup- 
ply the requirements above, the name of this 
inquirer will be given upon request.—Ebiror.] 


Interested in Wood Silos 


We have a customer who is interested in a 
wood silo, preferably of fir, and we would 
like to have names of manufacturers who 
make silos of wood.—INquiry No. 3043. 


{To this inquirer, a well known company op- 
erating a line of yards in Missouri, were given 
the names of a number of concerns listed in 
the files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as manu- 
facturers of wood silos. To any manufacturer 
interested, the name of this inquirer will be 
given upon request.—EbITor. | 


Cooperage Oak and Heel Maple 


We have a customer who has a quantity 
of good white oak trees that would be suit- 
able for cooperage stock. Can you give us 
the address of concerns in Chicago who may 
be in the market for such stock? We wish 
to correspond with them to know the kind 
of stock wanted, which then could be cut 
to the dimensions needed. Also please give 
us the addresses of parties needing hard 
maple for wood heels.—INQuiry No. 3040. 


{To anyone interested, the name of this in- 
quirer, a manufacturer and dealer in Wiscon- 
sin, will be given upon request.—EbitTor.] 


An Inquiry for Wood Flour 


We have an inquiry for wood flour to be 
used in mixing with powder, and will appre- 
ciate your giving us names and addresses of 
manufacturers of this item.—INquriry No. 3045. 


{To this inquirer, a lumber company in In- 
diana, have been given the names and addresses 
of concerns listed with the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN as manufacturers of wood flour. To any 
reader interested, the name of this inquirer will 
be given upon request.—Enp1ror. ] 


Cross Haul Chain Loading of Logs 


Would you kindly inform me what a cross- 
haul chain is, and describe just how it works? 
I understand that this apparatus is used in 
loading logs when it is not practicable to use 
a regular log loader.—INnquiry No. 3046. 


(This inquiry comes from the principal of a 
high school in Maryland. A crosshaul chain is 
used in decking logs or in loading logs on 
motor trucks or sleighs. In his book on “Log- 
ging,” Ralph Clement Bryant describes the 
method of cross haul log decking as follows: 

Logs may be decked on level ground to a 
height of from 20 to 30 feet. They are ele- 
vated by means of the crosshaul operated by 
animals. A decking crew may comprise four 
or five men and one team. The equipment 
comprises four cant hooks, two pole skids 6 
inches in diameter and from 8 to 10 feet long, 
and a %-inch crosshaul chain about 40 feet 
long with a grab hook on one end. The logs 
are brought to the rear of the skidway and 
are then rolled by a ‘tailer-in’ to the base 
of the logs already decked. The end of the 
chain carrying the hook is then thrown over 


and under the center of the log to be decked, 
after which the hook is fastened to one of 
the decked logs just below the spot where 
it is desired to place the new log. The free 
end of the chain passes over the skidway 
and, if the pull is to be straight away, is at- 
tached to a hook on the double-tree. After 
adjusting the chain, skids are placed against 
the decked logs and the team is started. Two 
‘ground loaders’ guide the logs straight up 
the skids, using canthooks for this purpose. 
A ‘top-loader’ who stands on top of the pile 
of logs directs the log to its place, frees the 
grab hook, if necessary, and also directs the 
teamster, 


Truck or sleigh crosshaul chain loading is 
done in practically the same way.—EDbITor. | 


Wants to Buy Charred Oak Chips 


We are interested in locating a source of 
supply for charred oak chips. This material, 
we understand, is used in the coloring and 
aging of various non-alcoholic beverages.— 
INQuIRY No. 3044. 

{To this inquirer, a lumber company in Penn- 
sylvania, have been given the names of some 
concerns who are interested in inquiries for oak 
chips. White oak wood waste in the form of 
chips is used for coloring beverages, for this 
purpose the chips usually being roasted or 
toasted. A news item in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reports that as a re- 
sult of research a process has been developed 
whereby a compound extracted from white oak 
wood waste can be used in producing a natural 
coloring used in quick aging and coloring of 
new whiskey. In view of the early resumption 
of liquor distilling on a large scale in the United 
States, there probably will be a broad market 
for this type of wood waste.—EpiTor. ] 





Wants Ideas for Parade Floats 


In some of your issues we have seen pic- 
tures of parade floats, but we failed to save 
them. We want to fix up a float for a road 
opening parade to be held here soon, and 
request that you send us at once any pictures 
that might help us in designing it. Any sug- 
gestions will be appreciated.—INQUIRY No, 
3032. 

[This inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania re- 
tailer, to whom was sent a folder containing re- 
prints of some of the best parade float illustra- 
tions that have appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, most of which floats won prizes 
as best in the events in which they were en- 
tered. Dealers who have had experience in de- 
signing and decorating parade floats are in- 
vited to send in any suggestions that they think 
might be helpful, preferably accompanied by 
photographs of the floats, provided same have 
not previously been published in this journal.— 
EpIror. ] 


A Book on Casket Manufacture 


Could you furnish me a book on the manu- 
facture of hardwood caskets? If so, please 
advise price of the book.—INQuIRY No. 3047. 

[Having no book of this kind in its files or 
listed in its book catalog, the AMERICAN- LuM- 
BERMAN endeavored through the John Crerar 
Library, one of the world’s largest institutions 
devoted to books dealing with science and 
manufacturing, and other sources, to locate one 
and was unable to find any such book listed. 
Should any reader of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN know of any such book and will so advise, 
the information will be passed on to this in- 
quirer in Tennessee.—EniTor. ] 
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Disgusted with the Brands.— 
To the Editor: Chicago, Aug. 7, 
1883: “There is a subject you 
touched upon last year that 
needs a little more stirring up; 
namely, shingles, notably those 
branded 5-inch Clear, Shaded A 
Clear. Some years ago when 
shingles were made more nearly 
alike, manufacturers made the 
*A* and the old-fashioned No. 
1, and when the country dealer 
ordered shingles he knew about 
what he was going to get. 
There was finally found to be 
a need of more than one price 
on *A*’s according to the 
varying values of different 
minakes, which led Chicago deal- 
ers to quote Extra A’s, Stand- 
ard A’s and Shaded A’s. Very 
soon manufacturers got an idea 
from these terms, and some 
who made a good Extra, put 
up another grade from about 
6-inch to 12-inch clear butt, and 
branded it Shaded A, and for 
these there was a ready sale 
at fair prices. It was not long 
before much poorer shingles 
were christened by the same 
name, and eventually the ver- 
iest culls were so branded, and 
the term became meaningless. 
In about the same way the 
terms 5-inch and 6-inch Clear 
came into vogue, and are about 





as badly worn out, as all sorts 
of kindling wood packed in 
bunches is being shoved on to 
the market branded as big as 
life ‘5-inch Clear,’ and most 
likely the wrapper bearing this 
lie on its face is sap from one 
end to the other. I think man- 
ufacturers had better get back 
to terms that don’t pretend to 
be anything—such as Shaded A, 
XX, B, No. 1, or something 
of that kind, or chuck their 
worthless shingles under the 
boiler, where they will serve a 
better purpose than they do 
when made into sprinklers for 
grangers.” 
* * * 


Within the past few years 
it has been the habit of a cer- 
tain class to attribute about all 
the vicissitudes of life to the 
clearing away of trees. The 
climate was changing, they 
thought, and they imagined 
that the trees make the climate. 
The cyclones which have been 
so frequent this season, fur- 
nished another text for the 
class above mentioned, and 
their sermons, as usual, have 
been long and loud, and very 
tiresome. They saw in the cut- 
ing of a tree a cyclone germ, 
that in time would mature and 





tear through the country, leav- 
ing its swath of destruction. 
e *# @ 


The Decline in Quality; Its 
Effect on Values.—The depre- 
ciation of the quality of log- 
run white pine is a feature of 
the lumber business that is 
being talked about a good deal, 
whether there is any basis for 
it or not. It is not denied by 
the manufactureys, we believe, 
that the quality of pine, espe- 


cially within a reasonable dis- | 


tance of streams, is deteriorat- 
ing. Lumber merchants from 
all over the country, east and 
west, are hunting Michigan and 
Wisconsin for good lumber. 
The trouble is to find it in suf- 
ficient quality, without too 
much inferior lumber to go 


with it. It now seems probable 7 


that the gulf will widen be- 
tween the values of what in 
this market are called selects 
and uppers, on the one hand, 
and common lumber on _ the 
other. Indeed it would not be 
surprising to see dimension and 


common lumber generally rule | 


lower for the next three years 
than they have for the past 
three, while an advance of 
choice stock to a higher range 
of value need surprise no one. 
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Tractors and Trucks Do Whole 
Hauling Job 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 


20.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association report for two weeks ended Nov. 11, 1933, and for 


forty-five weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932. 


TWO WEEKS Average No. Fredaaten Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: of Mills 933 of 1932 1933 of 1932 1933 1932 
Southern Pine Association...........-+-+000% 97 46, M0 000 103 44,906,000 4 59,712,000 142 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 172 142,387,000 134 127,711,000 113 230,258,000 228 
Western Pine Association...........00e++08% 110 70,143,000 153 63,306,000 114 77,551,000 172 
Northern Pine Manufacturers............-.-. 7 3,313,000 233 5,767,000 193 4,592,000 168 
California Redwood Association............. 10 9,147,000 151 10,742,000 143 11,538,000 165 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 391,000 202 4,940,000 423 6,727,000 v7 
Se ENP 6 66 cc eewEe Nd OSs c oct n eeans $12 271,591,000 133 257,372,000 113 390,378,000 197 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 219 30, 002, 000 179 130,000 100 34,405,000 123 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 ,252,000 1,138 611,000 99 3,417,000 209 
ng orate hess eoeesees een eee 235 31,254,000 185 741,000 100 37,822,000 120 
Pt Se. enero ae renee ee ee herebaneses 63 302,845,000 137 8,113,000 111 428,200,000 188 
FORTY-FIVE WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association..........eeeeee00. 101 1,064,399,000 116 1,161,070,000 106 1,191,643,000 108 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 172 3,096,834,000 129 3,223,084,000 117 3,336,086,000 123 
Western Pine Association.......--+.-++e2eee- 122 1,497,638,000 118 1,696,863,000 102 1,710,758,000 107 
Northern Pine Manufacturers..............- 7 87,760,000 322 106,266,000 124 99,066,000 126 
California Redwood Association............. 11 123,560,000 117 197,575,000 152 207,893,000 149 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 17,871,000 103 62,452,000 174 63,831,000 189 
 DOREINGOED pc edereevercenereenawenens 430 5,888,062,000 124 6,447,310, 000 112 6,6 09 ,277,000 117 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 175 536,662,000 146 682,541,000 130 676,416,000 13- 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwod Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 31,909,000 134 68,150,000 135 67,781,000 152 
lt SE oti andaeeesenenee see eee & 192 568,571,000 145 750,691,000 131 744. 197, 000 135 
EE ng ciccevadns eee C4denvoenneed 605 6,456,633,000 126 7,198,001,000 1123 7,353,474,000 118 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Ore., Nov. 22.—The Western 
Association reports as follows on opera- 
tions of Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Nov. 18: 
Average number of mills reporting, 145: 
Total production for two weeks.. 79, 100,000 
Tees CORES cncicccccvevewses 2,053,000 
Total orders received............. 119'343'000 
Report of average of 109% mills: 
Actual production, weekly average 
Weekly average of identical mills, 
number, 109%: 


PorTLAND, 
Pine 


35,390,500 
average 


-~—Two Weeks Ended—, 
Nov. +s 193 3 Nov. 19, 1932 
Production 5 
Shipments 
Orders received...... 


Identical Mills: 


Production, weekly average for 3 
previous years (average num- 
2 ¢  €(5)> >see r 42,596,000 
On Nov. 18, On Nov. 19, 
1933 1932 
Unfilled orders (11 
DD cs knke omeaieda 112,419,000 111,393,000 





Many Firms Prepare for 
Cooperage Production 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 20.—The most pro- 
nounced activity continues to be in the cooper- 
age business, with a number of companies 


today cutting staves, heading and heading 
squares, or drying and semi-finishing such 
stock. 


The Kentucky Veneer Mills, Louisville, re- 
cently announced that it was installing a de- 
partment for production of staves and heading 
in the rough, or semi-finished. 

The Roth Lumber Co., Louisville, is also 
handling staves and heading, cutting and semi- 
finishing material. The Ferguson Lumber Co. 
was one of the first to enter this business, and 
is also operating a number of country saw- 
mills. The Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville, has 
been doing similar processing, as well as drying 
of staves and heading, but denied rumors that it 
might enter the cooperage business. 

J. N. White, Louisville Cooperage Co., has 
recently purchased the plant and 8% acres of 
land of the Atlantic Tank & Barrel Co., of 
Hoboken, N. J., Louisville division, and is 
equipping it as plant No. 2 of the Louisville 
Cooperage Co. This plant was specifically built 
for beer barrel production by the former house 
of J. Schwartzwalder & Sons. New floors have 
been laid and machinery is being installed. 

Louisville by the first of the year will have 
at least eight cooperage plants in operation. 











Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WASHINGTON, D Nov. 20.—Following is 
and unfilled order footages Nov. 11: 
Association— 
Southern Pine Association ............cesce0% 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pee MOGI occa vec cnsewewnsnas 
Northern Pine Manufacturers..............-+. 


a statement for four groups of the gross stock 


No. of Gross Unfilled 
Mills Stocks Orders 
— 97 435,291,000 71,289,000 
ioe 30 891,927,000 267,362,000 
os 818 1,130,353,000 102,383,000 
ns 7 172,181,000 2,311,000 





Sales 62 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 
as follows: Week 
Softwoods Ended 
Southern Pine Association (North Nov. 11 
Carolina mills included)........... Nov. 18 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association* Nov. 11 
(Washington and Oregon)......... Nov. 18 
Western Pine Association (Inland Nov. 11 
Empire and California)........... Nov. 18 
Northern Pine Manufacturers*....... Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- Nov. 11 
facturers’ Assciation ......cccccccs Nov. 18 
California Redwood Association..... Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
OCR: TREO ink 66 be ccisaccciccss Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
Hardwoods 
Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods — + 
Nov 8 
Northern Hard wo00d........cccccccecs Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
Total, MarG wood... ...ccccccccscess Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
oo eer Nov. 11 
*American mills. Nov. 18 


23.—Seven associations for the two weeks ended Nov. 


18, reported 











No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
102 23,607,000 24,341,000 36,984,000 
111 25,094,000 31, 651,000 13,740,000 
432 78,844,000 3,689,000 179,937,000 
442 81,785,000 70. 1 79.000 111,466,000 
155 39,708,000 35,453,000 50,143,000 
135 39,392,000 36,600,000 69,200,000 
19 463,000 2,139,000 1,600,000 
15 27,000 1,638,000 1,869,000 
22 196,000 1,743,000 2,442,000 
19 421,000 1,670,000 888,000 
22 5,589,000 6,586,000 7,096,000 
21 4,883,000 6,406,000 9,207,000 
752 148,407,000 143,951,000 278,202,000 
743 151,602,000 138,144,000 206,370,000 
637 25,692,000 24,727,000 31,001,000 
629 30,261,000 25,778,000 66,689,000 
22 795,000 919,000 2,459,000 
19 659,000 688,000 490,000 
659 26,487,000 25,646,000 33,460,000 
648 30,920,000 26,466,000 67,179,000 
,389 174,894,000 169,597,000 311,662,000 
1,391 182,522,000 164,610,000 273,549,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTE, WAsH., Nov. 22.—The 401 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Nov. 18 reported: 
Production 156,516,000 
Shipments 140,318,000 10.35% under production 
Orders 282,047,000 80.20% over production 
A group of 452 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly cut for 46 weeks— 


DE: ¢ iain bb a 6 66S Ae ea ee 56,360,000 

0 a ee ere 75,131,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

SE, CN dice case ited eee ama aan . 80,626,000 


A group of 401 mills, whose production for 


the two weeks ended Nov. 18 was 156,516,000 








feet, reported distribution as follows: Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
| ae 52,360,000 125,976,000 143,791,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 52,447,000 116,964,000 175,465,000 
Export 19,101,000 22,697,000 68,717,000 
Local 16,410,000 ee 
140,318,000 282,047,000 387,973,000 


A group of 153 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as fol- 


lows: Aver. for two 
weeks ended Average for 46 weeks 
Nov. 18, 1933 1933 1932 
Production 62,380,000 59,201,000 44,311,000 
Shipments 55,033,000 61,552,000 51,902,000 
Orders 109,905,000 63,899,000 50,883, 000 








Nou 


P5, 1933 


and for 
statistics 
Percent 
1932 
142 
228 
7 
168 


165 
T77 


197 


123 
300 


130 
ISS 


108 
123 
107 
126 
149 
189 


117 
134 


152 


125 
118 





ross stock 


Unfilled 
Orders 
71,289,000 
67,362,000 
02,383,000 
2 ,oll ,000 





, reported 


Orders 
26,984,000 
13,740,000 

(79,937,000 
11,466,000 
50,143,000 
69,200,000 
1,600,000 
1,869,000 
2,442,000 
888,000 
7,096,000 
9,207,000 
178,202,000 
06,370,000 


31,001,000 
66, — 000 
2,459,000 

490,000 





56,516,000 
Unfilled 
Orders 

43,791,000 


75,465,000 
68,717,000 


87,973,000 
se reports 
are com- 
ed as fol- 


46 weeks 
1932 
44,311,000 
51,902, "000 
50,883, 000 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Assets of the East 
Arkansas Lumber Co., bankrupt, which operates 15 
retail lumber yards in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Missouri, were bought by a group of creditors 
headed by Emmett Morris, of Little Rock, trustee, 
who have organized a new company to be known 
as the East Arkansas Builders Supply Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Dolan Lumber Co. 
changed name to Clark Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—McDonnell-Burnside 
ber Sales suceeeded by R. S. Burnside, 1607 
ard St.; commission lumber. 

OHIO. Mason—Mason Lumber Co. 
Warren County Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Shawnee — Kiowa 
purchased by Albert Mason, 
the Mason Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Arlington Heights Lum- 
ber Co. now Arlington Heights Paint & Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—Anchor 
ber Co. sold to Charles E. Lane, 
under the old name. 

WISCONSIN. Monticello—Rolph 
chased by Karlen & Steinman Lumber Co. 

Palmyra—A. D. Hiles & Son purchased by Jef- 
ferson County Farm Bureau Co-operative Co. 


Lum- 
How- 


succeeded by 


Lumber Co. 
who will operate as 


Lum- 
who will continue 


Bros. pur- 





Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock 
ers Supply Co. 


CALIFORNIA. San 


East Arkansas Build- 


Francisco—J. H. Kruse in- 
corporated as J. H. Kruse Mill & Lumber Co. 

lye Jacksonville—Canal & Coast 
ber Co. Incorporators: J. L. Inglis, B. A. 
ir, and W. H. Thomas. 

KENTUCKY. Island—Kirtley Lumber Co.; $10,- 
000. H. K. Kirtley an incorporator. 

MARYLAND. Cambridge—Gilsam 
Samuel Blom an incorporator. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Novel Woodcraft (Inc.); 
toys, novelties, woodworking; 3006 Union Guardian 
Building. 

Detroit—Simms & Morell Lumber Co., 
Greenfield Ave.; $10,000. To deal in 
building supplies. 

Menominee—Bresnahan Lumber & 
wholesale and retail dealer in lumber 
has merged the business into a _ stock 
under style of Bresnahan Lumber Co., 
stock of $15,000. 

Milford—Milford Cooperage 

Muskegon—Central Dock & 


Lum- 
Inglis, 


Lumber Co. 


12844 
lumber and 


Fuel Co., 

and fue 1, 
company 

with capital 


& Manufacturing Co. 
Coal Co., 2400 Lake 


Shore Drive; $5,000. To deal in fuel and build- 
ing materials. 
Pontiac—W. G. Burke & Son Co., 369 S. Saginaw 


St.; $5,000. 
paints, 

MISSOURI. Kansas 
Co.; $70,000. &, F. 
an incorporator. 

St. Louis—George C. 
$10,000. C. C. Lieber interested. 

MONTANA. Glasgow—Pioneer Lumber Yard; to 
take over lumber division of the Lewis-Wedum Co. 
John Bjorstad will be president of the new com- 
pany, as well as a stockholder; the Lewis-Wedum 
company will also retain an interest in the Pio- 
neer Lumber Yard. 

NEW JERSEY. 
& Supply Co.; 

NBW YORK. Brockport—wW. E. B. Stull (Inc.); 
$10,000. Incorporators: William E. B. Stull, 37 
South St.; Robert F. Winne, 36 South St.; and 
Eugene M. Stull, 37 South St., all of Brockport. 

New York City—-Transcontinental Lumber Sales 
Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Stedman—Furniture Di- 
mension Stock Co.; $100,000. W. M. Johnson in- 
terested. 

OHIO. Steubenville—Imperial 
clair Building. Incorporators: 
Vernon F. Snyder and J. 


To deal in lumber, fuel, hardware and 
City—McKnight 
McKnight, 5745 


Lumber 
Grand Ave., 


Griffith Stave Corporation; 


East 
retail. 


Orange—Groove Lumber 


Lumber Co., Sin- 
Charles L. Snyder, 
Harry Newman. 


; OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—Mason Lumber Co.; 
25,000. 
TEXAS. Beaumont—Southern Lumber Co.; $5,- 


00. To manufacture lumber and timber products. 
P. E. Hammons, American National Bank Build- 
ing; Clara Hammons and B. M. Jackson, incorpo- 
rators, 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk— 
ration; 25,000. D. 


Southside Lumber 
Y. Joyner, president. 


Corpo- 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Pico Building Ma- 
terial Co., 8823 W. Pico Blvd., has opened under 
management of Seymour Gordon. 

Los Angeles—W. Rowe Lumber Co., 919 East 
bo alley Blvd., Rosemead; lumber and building ma- 
erials, 

_Los Angeles—Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co., 
8761 South Hill St. Howard Thompson is man- 
ager, with temporary office at 3557 South Hill St. 
‘ ym Francisco—Dorrickson Floor Co., 209 
ost St. 

Temple City—San Gabriel Valley Lumber Co.; 
W. H. Marmion is manager. 


MISSOURI. Springfield—J. O. Garoutte, form- 


erly of Webb City, Mo., has opened a casket fac- 
tory here, to produce moderate priced caskets. 

OKLAHOMA. Quapaw—Fisher’ Bros. Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in Miami, have opened a 
branch here. 

WASHINGTON. Coulee—A. A. Elmore has been 
granted the site for a lumber yard at the Grand 
Coulee dam site, at the junction of Wilbur-Coulee 
highways. 

Coulee—Fender Lumber Co. has engaged in lum- 
ber and building material business at Grand Coulee 


dam site. . 
Casualties 


GEORGIA. Valdosta—J. N. 3ray Co. planing 
mill and lumber shed damaged by $40,000 fire. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Marblehead — Oliver P. 
Killam suffered fire loss of $10,000. Building was 
covered by insurance, but not the equipment and 
stoc 

MISSOURI. Eminence—S. M. Hughes Lumber 
Co. dry kiln, which was recently constructed, was 
destroyed by fire, together with its contents of 
30,000 feet of lumber. The kiln will be rebuilt. 

NEW JERSEY. Clifton—Kramer Lumber Cor- 
poration damaged by fire; loss about $40,000. Is 
being rebuilt. 

NEW YORK. Lackawanna—West Seneca Lum- 
ber Co. suffered fire loss estimated at $50,000, in 
the mill and yard. Machinery valued at $25,000 
was destroyed. Will rebuild. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — 
Millwork Co. warehouse in Millbourne containing 
200,000 feet of milled lumber, was destroyed by 
fire, with estimated loss of $50,000. 

TEXAS. Bessmay—Kirby Lumber Co. plant 
here had 10 dry kilns, a cooling shed, a dry chain 
and other equipment destroyed by fire. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond — Sitterding-Carneal-Da- 
vis Co. (Inc.), 1500 West Moore St., had a loss of 
$250,000 to mill and lumber warehouse; covered by 
insurance, 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Cullman — Moore-Newton Lumber 
Co. who have operated a concentration yard for 
several years, have completed the installation of a 
complete band resawing plant, planing mill, dry 
kiln, storage sheds and additional sheds for their 
retail department. In addition to operating five or 
six sawmills in the rural district, their Cullman 
plant produces about 25,000 feet per day. 

CALIFORNIA. Santa Clara—Pacific Manufac- 
turing Co. will construct a new loading platform 
at its plant, at a cost of about $3,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Olive—Mount Olive 
Manufacturing Co. plans a stave mill and barrel 
works, to cost about $45,000, replacing its recently 
burned plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Lumber & 
Millwork Co., Market St. near 63rd St., contem- 
plates erection of a lumber and millwork plant, 
to cost $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Decatur—Roy Howell, 
ville, will erect a plant for the 
weaving shuttles from dogwood. 

WASHINGTON. 
Co. which last summer 
mill by fire, has started 
building of a new mill. 


Lumber & 


of Cooke- 
manufacture of 


Lumber 
suffered the loss of its 
reconstruction and the 


Spokane — Exchange 





“ Hymeneal 


LANGMAID-CURTIN—Dr. and Mrs, Thomas 
F. Curtin, of Pittsfield, Mass., announce the 
engagement of their daughter Marion to 
Benjamin Langmaid, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John F. Langmaid, of Swampscott, Mass. 
Miss Curtin is a graduate of Miss Wheelock’s 
School, Boston, and of Kernwood Academy, 
Albany, N. Y., and is a member of the Junior 
League. Mr. Langmaid graduated from Wil- 
liams College with the class of 1931. He is 
a son of John F. Langmaid, of the lumber 
firm of J. P. Langmaid & Sons, at Salem, 
Mass., a grandson of the late Frank Lang- 
maid, and a great-grandson of the founder 
of the business, J. P. Langmaid. The pros- 
pective groom is engaged in the insurance 
business in Boston. 

RICHARDSON-TURNER — Ross Matthew 
Richardson, manager of the retail lumber 
firm of Mitchell & Wilson, Gananoque, Ont., 
was married on Nov. 14, at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Fifth avenue, New York City, 


to Mrs. Gretchen Stewart Turner, daughter 
of Mrs. Edith Stewart Reinhardt, of New 
York City. After the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richardson sailed on the steamer Monarch 
of Bermuda for a_ week’s trip to Bermuda 
and the Bahamas. They will be back at 
Gananoque about Nov. 24. Mr. Richardson 


is widely known among the lumber trade 
and is the new president of the Eastern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


McGEE-HARRIS—Edgar Montrose McGee, 
sales manager for the J. H. Wearn_Lumber 
Co., of Charlotte, N. C., and Miss Eva Wil- 
helmina Harris, of Brunswick, Ga., were 
united in marriage at Brunswick on Nov. 11. 








[_ oNGLEAF timbers 
—strong, tough- 
fibered, durable—tim- 
bers that the years 
have proved will carry 


maximum load stresses. 
Z 


WIERLONG LEAF LUMBER CO. 


| HOUSTON.TEXAS. 
MILLS: WIERGATE. TEXAS. 














YELLOW PINE 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 
Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 





PILING — CAR MATERIAL 
GRAIN DOORS 
CREOSOTED LUMBER 


W.T.FERGUSON 


LUMBER CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


T. C. WHITMARSH, JR., PRESIDENT 
N. C. WAGGONER, SALES MANAGER 


WEST COAST PRODUCTS 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 

Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 

‘ Lath and Shingles 

Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 











: en 


Ponderosa— 


Califorria White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—220 5th Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods—Foreign Markets.— 
Signs of improvement in the South American 
and Oriental lumber markets are becoming 
apparent here. Shipments to both of these 
fields have shown improvement during the 
past fortnight, and production has taken a 
corresponding increase. Many operators are 
reporting current sales as being ahead of 
production, with new orders also showing a 
good gain. The improvement in the South 
American situation was most noticeable. 
Japanese shipments, particularly of logs, 
also have shown a gain. Some increase in 
parcel bookings to Japan has been reported, 
with rates in the neighborhood of $4.75 on 
squares, and $7.75 on logs. Rates for China 
are reported to be in the neighborhood of 
$4.75 on parcels. 


Intercoastal Market.—Probability of the 
movement of a large block of lumber from 
Puget Sound to the north Atlantic coast via 
chartered steamer during the next few 
months is foreseen in the chartering of the 
American Oriole by the Puget Sound Asso- 
ciated Mills. She will load a full cargo of 
4,500,000 feet of lumber for north Atlantic 
ports from Tacoma and Olympia in late 
November and early December. She is re- 
ported to have been chartered for four trips 
from Puget Sound to north Atlantic ports. 
The Puget Sound. Associated Mills is an 
organization of twenty-two mills located in 
the Puget Sound area, and banded together 
recently for the purpose of sales exploitation 
of the Atlantic Coast and Gulf markets. 
Offices have been established in the Skinner 
Building in Seattle. The American Oriole, a 
steamer of 3,545 tons net register, operated 
by the American-Foreign Steamship Cor- 
poration of New York, will load about half 
of her first cargo in Tacoma and the re- 
mainder in Olympia. 


Production.—Lumber operators are feeling 
unusually optimistic over the market situa- 
tion, and proof of this is that there has been 
a steady month by month increase in the 
number of mills applying to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association for production 
allotments under the Lumber Code. Among 
the larger logging operators that have re- 
sumed are the Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Co., which has started operation of Camp 
Cowlitz near Castle Rock, which has been 
idle for about three years. The company has 
sent 100 men into the woods at this camp. 
Specialty manufacturers equipped to produce 
bar and cabaret fixtures on short order re- 


port a sudden rush of business, with assur- 
ance of repeal of the XVIII Amendment. 
Orders for equipment of this nature have 
been good, and inquiries have been even 


better, but there is insistence that the fix- 
tures must be ready for installation by Dec. 
5, when sale of liquor once more will be- 
come legal in this State—a proviso that has 

of the smaller manufacturers 





limited many 
from competing for the business. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Orders for the past two weeks have been 
increasing. A greater demand for structural 
grades and special grades for the beer and 
wine trades is expected. Production has 
dropped slightly, with a few large mills hav- 
ing used allotted hours. The Western Pine 
Association will issue December schedules 
during the next ten days. The Lassen Lum- 


ber & Box Co. resumed operations when 
allowed 250 additional working hours for 
November. The 150 men recently laid off 


resumed work in the sawmill and woods. 
A. G. Breitwieser has remarked that the hun- 
dreds of men employed by the company, if 
kept out of work, would find conditions diffi- 
cult with the cold weather near. He intends 
to co-operate with the NRA to the fullest 
extent. Temporary changes in the schedules 
of several northern California redwood mills 
were made last week to co-operate fully with 
the NRA. The Dolbeer-Carson Lumber Co. 
has reduced its working week to three 8-hour 
days. The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co. has 
also revised its shifts, but is still using a 
5-day week, The woods crews are not affected 
by the change. The Pacific Lumber Co. has 
decreased its Scotia operations from six to 
four rigs. The night crew has been laid off 
here for the present. It is hoped by the com- 
panies that the new quarter schedules, be- 
ginning in January, will be increased. The 
quotas for the redwood industry are based on 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Market News from Am 


average annual production statistics fur- 
nished by the companies in question. To se- 
cure the average annual production, the com- 
panies were allowed to select their three best 
years between 1922 and 1929. The October, 
November, December quota set for the red- 
wood industry was fixed at 65,000,000 feet. 
The October production was 26,323,000 feet, 
so the amount left for the remaining months 
is 38,677,000 feet. 


Exports.— There has been considerable 
pick-up in foreign shipments from Eureka 
during the past few weeks. The Condor, Grace 
line, loaded 1,500,000 feet of ties for Peru de- 
livery, this being the first shipment to the South 
American country in a number of years. The 
cargo was picked up at the docks of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., Holmes-Eureka Co., Dolbeer-Carson 
Co. and the Hammond Lumber Co. The Condor 
sailed Nov. 7 for Seattle before leaving for Peru. 
The Roxen, Swedish steamer, arrived at Eureka 
on Nov. 13 to load 1,300,000 feet of redwood for 
delivery at Australia. This is the heaviest ship- 
ment to that country in the past three or four 
years. The Rozen is loading at the docks of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., Holmes-Eureka Co. and the 
Hammond-Little River Lumber Co. 


Intercoastal.—The United States Inter- 
coastal Conference has reduced eastbound rates 
through the Stockton port to $10 a thousand 
feet. Increased white pine shipments are ex- 
pected. Rates had been advanced from $9.50 to 
$12, with the result that traffic was lessened 
considerably within the past months. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods—Buying in the domes- 
tic markets has been of small volume; but 
for the week to ten days prior to the time 
minimum prices became effective, a huge 
volume of lumber had been purchased for 
rail, Atlantic Coast, and California consump- 
tion. Both lumber and shingle mills are 
working on orders which will keep them 
busy for thirty to sixty days. 





Rail—tThe rail mills have only 96 hours of 
production allotted for December, and will 
need all of it to fill orders on hand. It looks 
as if the next three months will produce only 
Government and public works business. Some 
lumber also is expected to move as a result 
of brewery and distillery construction and 
additions. Only a small amount of yard 
business is expected, and no speculative yard 
buying. Inquiries come mostly from the 
middle West and cover public work projects. 
There is practically no railroad business. 
Local mills appear to have a good supply of 
uppers, but commons are not so plentiful. 


Intercoastal—With many mills booked 
ahead clear into January, little new business 
is expected during the next sixty to ninety 
days. Practically all the cargo mills are 
loaded up to the first of the year, and with 
only 120 operating hours allowed between 
Nov. 27 and Jan. 1, they will need all the al- 
lotted production to fill orders on hand. Some 
lumber has been bought at minimum prices 
since Nov. 11, indicating that buyers will not 
hold off. Space is in ample supply but it will 
probably be hard to get toward the close of 
December. 


California— This market has bought 
heavily, and has plenty of lumber on order 
to fulfill requirements for 30 to 60 days. De- 
cember is expected to be very quiet. 


Export—The depreciated dollar is still in- 
triguing export buyers, with the result that 
orders are holding up well. The movement 
to the Orient, has, however, been slowed up 
by rising freight rates. Baby squares to 
Japan move at $4.75, and large squares as 
high as $5.50. Lumber consigned to Shanghai 
moves at $4.75 to $5, with $5.50 the figure for 
the northern ports. These rates are the 
highest reached this year. The consignment 
of 40,000 tons of wheat from the United States 
to Japan is mostly responsible for these rate 
increases. Exchange has also gone up, leav- 
ing the Japanese buyer uncertain. American 
exporters, on account of the 5 percent Cana- 
dian exchange premium, are getting some 
Japanese business which otherwise would 
have gone to British Columbia. The 47/6 
rate to the United Kingdom and points on the 
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Continent has been extended to January and 
February. Clears are moving in fair volume 
to these markets and export mills are loaded 
up until the end of December. Some mer- 
chantable also is being ordered. South 
America is again buying after a number of 
weeks of inactivity. 


Shingles—The rush to cover before mini- 
mum prices became effective does not ap- 
pear to have been as strong as in the lumber 
markets. The minimums are still market 
prices. A few line yards stocked up just 
prior to the minimum price date, but since 
that time sales have been low. Shingle pro- 
duction the last two weeks in November has 
been cut to 48 hours, and December allotment 
is 112 hours. Should any real volume of 
business materialize in January, the mills 
will be in a very strong position, for stocks 


are low. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Pines—The lumber mills of 
the Inland Empire are all using the Code 
prices effective Nov. 16. Spokane mills report 
that a very fair volume of business was 
placed with them prior to the date the new 
basis became effective. In accordance with 
the Lumber Code, prices in the Inland Em- 
pire and Spokane region will average from 
25 cents to $1.25 higher than the mills have 
been receiving, according to estimates of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane. 

The Chelan Box & Manufacturing Co., 
Chelan, Wash., has established a camp at 
Washington Creek. There will be 30 men 
employed as late as the weather will allow 
cutting. It is planned to get out about 3,000,- 
000 feet of logs to use in the box mill next 
summer. 

The E. C. Olson sawmill, on the West 
Branch of Priest River, north of Spokane, 
which closed about September for overhaul- 
ing and for the installation of a lath mill, 
has resumed sawing. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods.—Business is dull, according to 
reliable reports from wholesalers, on account 
of trade uncertainties. Misunderstandings 
regarding the Lumber Code are one of the 
troubles, and another is that the customers 
did some advance buying before the minimum 
prices became effective, and are apparently 
well supplied. Trade discount differences be- 
tween mills and wholesalers are against sales 
in hardwood items, but the requirement of 
80 percent cash on receipt of invoice occa- 
sions no trouble. Inquiry is quiet and very 
little business of any kind is passing. Fur- 
niture factories and the cabinet trade are 
taking some small lots. Prices of hard- 
woods under the Code are little changed. In 
quartered oak the minimums are less than 
asking prices of leading firms. Dealers here 
look for small volume of sales until spring. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber market continues quiet, with 
business less active than it was a month ago. 
Buying is confined to current needs. Many 
retailers laid in supplies prior to the signing 
of the Codes, and are not in further need at 
present. Millmen are holding to the Codes, 
but some inequalities in price are found, due 
to the difference in freight rates which favor 
some mills at the expense of others. 


Hardwoods.—The hardwood yards are do- 


ing less business than in October and do not’ 


expect much improvement in the near future. 
A good deal of studying of Codes is being 
done, and in most cases prices are regarded 
as reasonable. Reports from furniture con- 
cerns show that dealers are taking an inter- 
est in new offerings, but are not disposed to 
lay in any large quantities. 


Western Pines.—The new Codes in the 
western pines, including Idaho pine, are con- 
sidered by wholesalers as about the most 
satisfactory of any drawn up, as no attempts 
have been made-to put prices to a high level. 
Buying in these woods is dull, as neither 
retailers nor industrial plants are adding 
much to their stocks. Trade is expected to 
be slow during the next month, 
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Northern Pine.—Trade is slow, as not much 
puilding is being done, and industrial plants 
are in most cases running at much less than 
capacity. <A little improvement in the steel 
trade may soon create a better demand for 
pattern lumber, The removal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is expected to result 
in an increased demand for boxes, though 
here other woods will offer strong competi- 
tion. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Increased buying on the 
part of dealers who wished to lay in supplies 
before the new minimum prices went into 
effect increased volume somewhat, but there 
has since been little purchasing for future 
trade. Manufacturers and dealers alike now 
believe that stocks will not be built up to 
any extent until after inventory season. Sup- 
plies in retail yards throughout this section 
are very low, and rather brisk buying is 
likely to follow inventories, unless it becomes 
apparent that there will be little or no de- 
mand from consumers. While stocks in the 
hands of manufacturers are not large, they 
nearly approximate those of last year at 
this time. Most mills have suspended opera- 
tions, but it is believed supplies are sufficient 
to carry the trade until new lumber is avail- 
able next spring. 

Millwork.—With prices of raw materials 
and glass on the upswing, sash and door 
manufacturers predict an advance in quota- 
tions on their products. Building activity is 


at a low ebb. 

Northern White Cedar.—Although stocks 
are badly broken, dealers are for the most 
part withholding orders until after inven- 


tories. Cold weather has put a stop to most 
fencing construction and repair work. There 
is no demand for poles at present. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods—The market has been 
very quiet over the past week, or since adop- 
tion of the Code program. While prices are 
just about in line with what they were before 
the Code became effective, buying stopped, as 
many consumers had bought heavily during 
the previous two weeks to cover orders in 
hand. It is reported that there has been very 
little furniture plant buying, due to the fact 
that the November shows found dealers ex- 
pecting to get bargains that did not: mate- 
rialize, for the furniture manufacturers held 
: their prices. <A better January market is 

expected. The first half of November repre- 
sented one of the best sales periods of the 
past two or three years. Inquiries and sales 
; included plain and quartered sap gum, red 
H gum, poplar, tupelo and some walnut. Oak 
; has been slow, as virtually none is moving 
; for flooring. Most of the oak as well as ash 

sold has been exported. 


Softwoods.—There has been a better pine de- 
: mand as a result of distillery activity, while 


the construction of Conservation Corps camps 


has resulted in some nice orders. Likewise 


: there is a very large amount of pine to be 
i used in enlargement and rebuilding of Fort 
4 Knox, thirty miles below Louisville, into a 


permanent Army post; but none of the com- 
panies here has been successful in getting 
any of this business. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives for smaller 
mills state that there was liberal buying by 
retail dealers in balancing their stocks in ex- 
pectation of advancing prices provided for 
under the Code. Some large mills also made 
heavy bookings of the same ‘class of orders. 
Railroads and industrials were not inclined 
to take advantage of the attractive prices 
and convenient delivery which they report as 
having been offered. The small-mill market 
remained at about the same level as has pre- 
vailed, but solicitation of orders was con- 
Siderably more active. The larger mills that 
booked heavy quantities were also reported 
as having made a price to fit the market. 
3uying by retailers since Nov. 9, when mini- 
mum prices were made effective for southern 
pine, has been almost nil, except for special 
jobs, orders for which are being placed with 
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mills having an advantageous rate to de- 
livered points. 

West Coast representatives reported an ex- 
tremely active market up to Nov. 11, the 
effective date of minimum prices on fir, at 
prices considerably under those prevailing 
since early July, these having been made by 
mills anxious to book this class of business 
to provide an order file and move stock on 
hand. Buying was largely confined to shed 
stock items and long dimension. 

Hardwood representatives state that buy- 
ing has been extremely light, with the trade 
apparently not interested in prices which are 
being quoted, though these are considerably 


below those which will prevail under the 
Code. Oak flooring, however, enjoyed some 
business due to dealers rounding out their 


stocks at price concessions. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Pine inquiries during the past 
three weeks have shown a decided decrease. 
Part of this decrease is the usual seasonal 
slump, and part is due to the Code prices 
being put into effect. The buyers still have 
quite a lot of stock. Some buyers are hold- 
ing off, believing there will be some revisions 
in Code prices, because of protests being filed 
by various trade associations. Most place- 
ments have been of small lots of one and 
two cars. Industrial trade and railroad trade 
have been much better than yard business, 
with railroad buying far in the lead over 
industrial. 


Cypress mills report business fair for this 
time of year. Not many inquiries and orders 
are being received. Industrial orders have 
been fair for tank and FAS grades, going 
to the East and middle West, this stock bring- 


ing list prices. Yard business is rather 
spotted, and slow. Lower grades were mov- 
ing well for a few days, but business has 


shown a decrease. Code prices are expected 
to be put into force on Nov. 24. Some items 
have been raised and some lowered as com- 
pared with those of the larger selling agencies 
lists, but on ‘an average the prices are ex- 
pected to be somewhat higher. 


Hardwood inquiries have shown a slight de- 
crease, but lower grades have been moving 
fairly well for domestic consumption. 
trade has had a bad slump. The mills, how- 
ever, were practically sold up until a few 
weeks ago, and will have time to rebuild 
stock, and get ready for the good buying they 
expect after the first of the year. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Current orders are limited to those for 
special loading and handling, for most yards 
built up their stocks before Code prices went 


into effect, and inventory time is only a 
little more than a month away. Industrial 
business has been good. Motor car manu- 


facturers and body builders are busy getting 
out their spring models, and are buying in 
good amounts. Radio manufacturers report 
they are keeping pace with retail sales only 
by increased production, and consequently 
have been compelled to increase their lumber 
purchases. Furniture trade demand has 
been good also. Expecting Federal assist- 
ance, railroads are not buying in any sizable 
amounts. 
Southern Pine. 
tered and small. 





Current orders are scat- 
Industrial business is fair. 


Western Pines.—Minimum prices went into 
effect later than on other woods, conse- 
quently buying was a little longer getting 
under way. Sales the early part of last week 
were very good, and embraced a wide variety 
of items. Order files increased substantially, 
but mills will have little difficulty in filling 
orders, as production has been in excess of 
demand the past few weeks, and producers 
have built up adequate stocks. Industrial 
and railroad buying were both slack. 

Douglas Fir.—Producers report sales were 
heavy prior to establishment of minimum 
prices, but they have since dwindled away 
to seattered orders for straight cars and a 
few mixed cars. Most mills have stocks 
adequate to permit shipment within thirty 
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Increase your 
glass depart- 
ment income. 
Beginning Jan. 
1, 1934, certain 
states require safety 
glass by law. You 
ean install in old cars 
with the 


LANGE 
Reliable Glass Edger 


Do all kinds of repair work for auto 
owners, garages—show case work, 
furniture tops, glass shelves, etc. 
Costs nothing to investigate. 

Send post card for our NEW cata- 
log. Get the facts and see for your- 
self. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Glass Grinding Machinery 


166 N. May St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For many years our floor- 
ing has been building trade 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 
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days on lumber booked before the minimum 
prices went into effect. Industrial and rail- 
road business is fair, but is showing signs 
of falling off. 


Hardwoods.—Producers are dependent al- 
most entirely upon industrial consumption to 
move their stocks, but these are not heavy, 
due to strict control of production. Re- 
tailers are not buying. Production of new 
spring models has made the motor car body 
business good, but furniture trade has again 
felt the effect of labor difficulties. Radio 
cabinet manufacturers were in the market 
for scattered amounts. 


Shingles and Lath.—Dearth of repair work 
has made the shingle market slow. Lath 
are dull, and supplies are increasing. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine.—The increased volume 
bookings prior to the effective date of the 
minimum price list, has permitted planing 
mills to operate near their allotted capacity 
of not over 40 hours per week. Shipments 
this month have exceeded production, and 
are well ahead of those for the first eighteen 
days of October. There is a better outlook 
for demand from cotton producing States 
than at any time in the past three years. A 
large majority of the farmers have sold their 
cotton to the Government on the 10 cents per 
pound plan, and many are out of debt for 
the first time in a number of years. Retail 
store sales are far ahead of last year’s, and 
though there has been no marked pick-up in 
the demand for lumber, both retail dealers 
and mill operators expect considerably more 
business in the next 90 days than they have 
had in any similar period for several years. 
Certain of the larger mills report being sold 
up on several items of dimension, including 
2x4-inch, 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot, in both 
Nos. 1 and 2; 2x6-inch 20-foot Nos. 1 and 2; 
2x10- and 12-inch No. 1 except 14- and 16- 
foot, which, in some cases, are in limited 
supply. Ideal logging weather has made pos- 
sible the accumulation of the largest log in- 
ventories the mills have had for three years, 
but these are not equal to a normal six weeks’ 
supply. Some of the small mills cutting mat- 
tress lumber are having to shut down, be- 
cause of having orders cancelled. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Little activity has 
been noted during the past two weeks, or 
since minimum prices became effective Nov. 
33 Prior to announcement of minimum 
prices, many large orders were received from 
both domestic and foreign markets, so that 
most buyers have purchased their needs for 
thirty to sixty days. 


Exports.—The market is practically at a 
standstill and sales representatives are now 
returning from Europe with news that there 
will be no further English buying until after 
the first of the year. Orders accepted before 
the minimum prices were effective have 
swamped steamship space for United King- 
dom ports, all available for the rest of the 
year having beem contracted for. Volume 
of demand for export space for the last two 
months of this year has been greater than 
in any like period for several years. 


Domestic.—Orders have been few, and ship- 
ments are catching up on order files. 


Weather has been ideal and mills have 
been operating the 130 hours allotted them 
for November. It is thought that because 
of unfavorable winter months ahead, mills 
will be permitted to operate 130 hours in 
December. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers have been 
shipping in excess of production since publi- 
cation of the minimum price list, as before 
this became effective many of them were 
able to sell thousands of feet of stock on 
hand or to be produced, delivery to be made 
later. Wholesalers bought heavily for ship- 
ment within thirty days. Government con- 
tracts have taken the surplus of low grade 
stocks, and limited amounts of better than 
No, 2 common. Accumulations at the mills 
as a rule include the B&better stocks. Pro- 
duction quotas are being observed. There 


are a few exceptions in the case of small 
mills which did not understand they were to 
secure quotas, 


Quotas were issued to new 
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operations when proper allocation was re- 
quested, and when the data required had been 
forwarded to the Southern Pine Association. 
The weather has been ideal for operating. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine.—Prior to going into 
effect of the minimum price list, there was 
a tremendous amount of buying. Yards did 
not purchase as much in proportion as did 
large industrial concerns, which often bought 
ahead as far as permitted under the NRA 
Code, with shipments strung out over quite 
a period. The mills have been able to keep 
their stocks about normal, or have been able 
to curtail them to some extent, though the 
weather has favored operating. Since the 
effective date of the new list, business has 
been rather quiet. Retail yard trade has not 
taken kindly to the advanced prices, while 
large industrial consumers have already cov- 
ered their requirements. The Government 
has been buying a great deal. The railroads 
had bought quite heavily before the new 
price list went into effect; much of the stock 
is special cuttings which will be creosoted. 
There has been very little demand for small 
framing, either rough or dressed. The bet- 
ter grades have been moving very slowly. 
Box plants are cutting up much lumber, but 
have covered their needs for the next three 
months or more. There is a rather good de- 
mand for 5/ and 6/4 stock box, dressed and 
resawn, with 5/4 hard to buy. More 5/ and 
6/4 edge box air dried rough has been in- 
quired for, but water shipment is desired be- 
cause of the freight differential. Some in- 


New England 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Within the week 
New England has definitely shifted to the win- 
ter season with the thermometer playing 
around 20 and most sections blanketed with 
snow and ice. The movement of lumber away 
from or toward the retail yards during the 
next three months will be negligible, for con- 
suming demand must remain well below nor- 
mal, and as the yards have come into the win- 
ter with heavy inventories, the call upon the 
wholesale offices or mills will necessarily be 
light. Approaching the date when the Code 
price list governing each species became opera- 
tive, there was heavy ordering at all whole- 
sale offices in a rush to take advantage of 
the old prices. This of course was purely 
speculative, but in many cases will permit a 
material mark-up as the dealers re-price their 
stock at the replacement price level under the 
Code lists. There has been a drop in deliy- 
eries of West Coast fir and hemlock by water. 
From total receipts at Boston in August and 
September of 40,000,000 feet, there was a de- 
cline in October to 8,000,000 feet. To date in 
November two ships have arrived to discharge 
approximately 2,050,000 feet. 


New West Coast Lists Being Issued 


But there will be action a-plenty in lumber 
circles as the Code Authority whips the Code 
into workable shape and the trade attempts to 
interpret and apply its provisions. A late code 
development of real importance is the approval 
by the Code Authority of the proposal to set 
up a subdivision on the Atlantic seaboard 
under the West Coast Lumber and Logging Di- 
vision, with the Intercoastal Lumber Distrib- 
utors’ Association as the administrative agency. 
A meeting of this association was held Wednes- 
day at the New York headquarters, 155 East 
44th Street, to perfect plans for operation under 
the direction of L. B. Anderson, who for the 
past year or more has served as “co-ordinator” 
or liaison officer in bringing the West Coast 
producer and the East Coast distributor into 
co-operative action. Mr. Anderson’s first 
move is the creation of a new basis for pricing 
West Coast fir and hemlock by the wholesaler 
to the retail distributor. The old West Coast 
list No. 31 is abolished, and in its place he 
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quiries have been coming in for dunnage of 
all kinds, and for box bark strips, rough and 
dressed. Buyers, however, have balked at 
the higher prices. There has been very little 
demand for dressed lumber of any kind, even 
roofers. The advance in air dried roofers 
was not so large, but the yards were not 
much interested at the old lower prices, 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Mills in this territory 
are filling orders placed before the minimum 
price list went into effect, and will be busy 
on them for some time, especially as they 
are now operating on the 30-hour a week 
basis. New domestic business is confined to 
urgent needs. However, Government pro- 
jects in the states of Washington and Ore- 
gon, such as the Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
dams on Columbia River, are beginning to 
call for large quantities of lumber. Foreign 
demand is quite active, with a larger per- 
centage of business coming to the Pacific 
Northwest, since depreciation of the exchange 
value of the dollar. It was stated today that 
logging camps in the Columbia River district 
plan to shut down for the winter on Dec, 10, 
but that enough logs are on hand for a nor- 
mal demand. 

Ooo" — 

NATIONAL FORESTS of the United States had 
a combined area of 162,009,145 acres as of 
June 30, 1933, according to the Forest Service. 
Through small additions to a number of the na- 
tional forests about 750,000 acres were added 
since June 30, 1932. 


Trade News 


will supply an itemized “on dock or cars” price 
list at Atlantic terminals. He takes the f. a. s. 
mill price, including the wholesale discount, 
and to this is added the prevailing ‘“Confer- 
ence” freight charge and insurance. Using the 
West Coast cost protection prices effective Nov. 
11, he produces a definite c. i. f. price for 
every size and grade of both fir and hemlock. 
To date there are 14 long sheets of price list- 
ings, with many more to follow, to include all 
sizes and grades of red cedar shingles, prices 
for which are not effective until Dec. 1. It 
is noted that the price trend under the new of- 
ficial list shows a slightly lower level for the 
shorter lengths up to 22 feet, and graduated 
advances for the lengths beyond 22 feet. On 
this point fir is following the market trends 
of southern pine timber during the period thirty 
and forty years ago when it became increasingly 
difficult to secure the larger sizes. 

Another Code development in which the lum- 
ber personnel in this section has a keen interest 
is the promulgation of cost protection prices by 
the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation covering eastern spruce and hemlock 
and native white pine. The price changes will 
be found in this report, effective Nov. 16. 


Code Promises Recovery for Industry 


The problem being worked out in every lum- 
ber office in New England is that of bringing 
all transactions into exact line with the provi- 
sions of the Code in all of its ramifications, 
amendments and interpretations. That it is 
not a perfectly adjusted document in its pres- 
ent form is the composite opinion of the trade. 
That it is a long step in the right direction, 
and holds much promise toward “recovery” for 
the industry is the comment of most dealers. 
The feeling appears to be that the minority 
“tail” must no longer wag the majority “dog.” 

Rules and regulations governing each division 
under the code has more or less direct and im- 
portant application to each purchase or sale 
of forest products in New England. For native 
lumber the administrative agency is the North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers Association, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York. For intercoastal 
lumber the administrative agency is Intercoastal 
Lumber Distributors Association, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock—Deliveries 
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by water at Boston docks—as at all other 
Atlantic ports—has dropped sharply. Both 
buyer and seller are striving for an orderly 
application of Lumber Code provisions. Effec- 
tive Nov. 11, the cost protection list covering 
f.a.s. prices at the mill docks is promulgated. 
The Intercoastal Shippers Association is 
jnaugurating a real reform in the method of 
pricing to the retail yard. For dimension 
sizes its list continues the recently adopted 
differential between fir and hemlock of §2, 
and this spread also applies to No. 1 com- 
mon and better hemlock boards. All quota- 
tions must be specific to cover each item in 
a schedule, and average prices can not be 
quoted. According to the recovery set-up, 
there will be no trading price range. 








Eastern Spruce—The cost-protection price 
list covering eastern spruce became effective 
Nov. 16. Here we have a minimum price f.o.b, 
mill to which must be added the transporta- 
tion charge to the delivery point. For the 
2-inch and thicker dimension up to 8-inch, 
and under 16 feet in length, the base price 
f. o. b. mill is $26. For each additional inch 
in width and for each two feet in added 
length over 16 feet add $1. For the random 
lengths sizes, the 2x3-, 4- and 5-inch, $25; 
2x6-, 7-, 8- and 9-inch, $26; 2x10-inch, $27; 
2x12-inch, $28. These prices .cover either 
native or imported spruce and it is the 
opinion of experts that these code prices 
apply with equal force to Canadian spruce 
whether shipped by rail or water. One Maine 
shipper has established a base price for di- 
mension of $32, delivered at Boston rate 
points. The official weight of spruce, rough 
or dressed, green or dry, is 3,000 pounds. The 
rail rate from this mill is 23 cents, or $6.90 
per thousand feet, which, added to the f.o.b. 
mill base of $26, produces a delivered price of 
$32.90. A ruling of the Northeastern admin- 
istrative agency, however, provides that 
where the rate is in excess of 20 cents, the 
shipper may absorb the difference up to 10 
cents, but in no case may he figure the rate 
lower than 20 cents. This delivered base of 
$32 for dimension spruce adds $2 to the base 
recently prevailing. 





Lath and Shingles—Eastern spruce lath 
must be sold under the Code at $4.10 f.o.b. 
mill. The weight is fixed at 500 pounds per 
thousand pieces and, at the minimum rail 
rate to Boston points, delivered price is 
brought to $5.10, a clear advance of $1.10 
from previous quotations. There is no provi- 
sion for a higher price for the wider lath, 
and, until this is changed by the administra- 
tive agency, Boston offices are quoting $5.10 
for either size. There is more wood and a 
higher freight charge in connection with the 
wider size which is shipped chiefly to interior 
points, and usually brings 40 to 50 cents more 
than the 1%-inch. There will be no official 
price for eastern white cedar shingles until 
Dee. 1, the old price of $4.50 for the extra 
grade remaining in force. For West Coast 
red cedars, mill prices have been fixed at $2.68 
for the 16-inch XXXXX, and $2.92 for 18- 
inch Perfections. This brings a Boston all- 
rail delivered price of $4.17 for the former, 
and $4.56 for the latter. For water deliveries 
at New England terminals add the water rate 
to mill prices to secure terminal quotations. 


Maple Heel Stock—At a recent full meeting 
at Boston of the Maple Heel Manufacturers’ 
Association it was disclosed that all mem- 
bers were holding firmly at $90 or above for 
the standard No. 2 grade. A composite-cost 
figure covering all member operators came to 
a $93 level, and it was urged that the cost- 
protection price to be established under the 
Code should be fixed somewhere between $105 
and $110. Labor troubles at the shoe and 
heel plants, that resulted in sharply curtailed 
activity through the summer and fall season, 
have been adjusted, and the outlook is for 
peaceful operation of the industry through 
the approaching season. In this situation 
the heel shops have carried over a fair supply 
of maple, and at the moment are not free 
buyers. 


Pine Boxboards—The new price list issued 
under the Code by the Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association fixes the f.o.b. 
prices at the mills for “log run” round edge 
at $17, and square edge at $27. Previous de- 
livered prices had been moved up within 
eight months from $13@14 to an average of 
$18 for the round edge box, and from $22@24 
to an average of $28 for square edge. Mini- 
mum prices f.o.b. mill have been fixed for all 
Sizes of graded native pine up to $98 for 
2x12-inch that will grade C select and better. 
cks on the mill yards are well sold up, 
id all mills are working under a production 
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quota established by the Northeastern asso- 
ciation. 


Code Administrative Agencies 


The administrative agency in New England 
under the Retail Lumber Code is the Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. To bring 
quick action and interpretations, Vernon Hawk- 
ins, 210 State Street, Boston, has been ap- 
pointed administrative councillor for the greater 
3oston district. Co-operating officials to whom 
problems under the Code may be referred in- 
clude George R. Todd, Mottapan, president 
Boston chapter Northeastern Lumber Service 
(Inc.) ; Cape Code section, Howard Hinckley, 
Yarmouthport; Rhode Island area, Albert East- 
wood, Providence; western Massachusetts, 
Harold Bellows, Springfield; New Hampshire, 
Mr. Bickford, with J. H. Tolles Co., Nashua; 
Maine, Frank Turgeon, Lewiston. 


Ship Conference Officers Resign 


A move of importance, the significance of 
which is apparently not understood here is the 
reported resignation of all officers of the Inter- 
coastal Steamship Conference to be effective 
Jan. 1. This organization fixes and maintains 
intercoastal freight rates for all affiliated steam- 
ship companies operating between the two 
coasts, and maintains offices in New York. 

At the moment the longshoremen’s union and 
the steamship operators at Boston are dead- 
locked over the question of wages and working 
conditions at the terminals. The men demand 
double the prevailing pay for work during meal 
hours, and they also reopen the fight for a re- 
duced slingload. The employers offer the New 
York level of union wages and a continuation 
of the working conditions of the past year at 
Boston. To date the dock workers have re- 
fused to accept these terms for 1934. 

Miss Francis Stebbins, daughter of Harry B. 
Stebbins, of the H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co., 89 
State Street, Boston, has been nominated for 
the presidency of the Women’s Golf Association 
of Massachusetts, and will take office at the 
annual meeting to be held at the Algonquin 
Club on Dec. 7. She is one of the best known 
and most expert women golfers in the State. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Business in Philadelphia continues at a 
standstill. One prominent lumberman de- 
clares that there has been a noticeable in- 
crease in orders compared with last year, and 
is in accord with the statement of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
that “Lumber orders booked at the mills were 
the heaviest since May, 1930, and more than 
double those in 1932.” On the other hand, 
an official of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Dealers’ Association confidentially stated that 
during the past week very few orders have 
been taken in Philadelphia. The wholesalers 
report that a number of the mills feel that 
if they do not get more business they will be 
obliged to shut down because of the increase 
of wages, shorter hours, overhead etc. That 
this situation will improve, however, is the 
optimistic opinion of those who have unlim- 
ited faith in the ultimate success of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—The movement is 
very moderate. Prices are being maintained 
by the mills at the advanced levels, but the 
buyers are limiting themselves to absolute 
needs, with some of them holding supplies 
which will last them for some time at pres- 
ent rate of consumption. The box makers, 
for instance, stocked up liberally. Builders 
and other users of shortleaf have small 
needs, The supplies on the wharves are 
larger than they were. 

Georgia Pine.—Demand for 
relatively small. The mills are holding their 
quotations. Stocks held here are not appre- 
ciably larger than they were. There is a com- 
plete absence of speculative buying. 


longleaf is 


Hardwoods.—The recent spurt in buying 
has ended, and the course of trading is 
marked by decided caution. Furniture fac- 
tories say that they find orders coming in 
more slowly. Among buyers there is a gen- 
eral holding back. Exports are still very 
small in volume. 
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ATKINS 
SAWS 


will fit any re- 
quirement for 











Solid and In- 
serted Tooth 
Saws 


Wide and Nar- 
row Band Saws 


Dado Heads 
Groovers 
Smooth Cutting 
Saws 


Crosscut Saws, 
One and Two 
Man 


Saw Tools, etc. 


Machine Knives 
of all kinds 


Feed Rolls 


Grinding 
Wheels 


Files of all 
Kinds 





Send us your orders 
today. 


E. C. ATKINS 
and COMPANY. 


460 So. Illinois St. 
INDIANAPOLIS - INDIANA 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. LEAVER 


This book covers in the most com- 
plete manner the whole field of 
surface measure as applied to rapid 
estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board 
and stock used in the manufacture 
of interior and exterior finish, panels, 
doors, sash, blinds, door and win- 
dow frames, etc., etc. Send for 
circular containing sample pages. 


Pocket Size (41/2"x6'2”) 
Postpaid $5.00 
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F. Fleming Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., was one of the team captains 
in the financial campaign of the Buffalo Y. M. 
C. A., just completed. 


A. E. Hickerson, for many years general 
manager of the Delta Land and Timber Co., at 
Conroe, Tex., has been appointed auditor of 
Montgomery County, Tex. 


J. H. Eddy, manager Kaul Lumber Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., one of the outstanding lumber- 
men in the South, was made chairman of the 
lumber division workers in the eleventh annual 
community chest drive in his city. 


A. N. Smith, president of the A. N. Smith 
Lumber Co., Blanks, La., announcing that he 
could not operate his plant under the NRA and 
pay operating expenses, has closed his mill, and 
150 men were thrown out of employment. 


M. M. Elledge, a well known lumberman 
formerly of Corinth, Miss., who moved to 
Amory, Miss., about a year ago, recently has 
been elected president of the Kiwanis Club in 
that city. Mr. Elledge operates the Amory 
Wood Products Co. 


Ben A, Ott, promotion manager of Sege!ke 
& Kohlhaus Co., La Crosse, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago for a few days last week. This company 
is a manufacturer of high grade millwork, havy- 
ing been in that business for more than three- 
quarters of a century. 


J. F. Goodman, of Kansas City, vice presi- 
dent of the Dickason-Goodman Lumber Co., 
was the principal speaker at the annual asso- 
ciation banquet of the Sand Spring Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Sand Spring, Okla., his 
topic being “Town Building.” 


George Schaad, jr., manager at New Or- 
leans, La., for the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association and secretary-treasurer of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
has been admitted to practice before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


The sawmill of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, 
Wis., after being idle for nearly two years, 
again is in operation with 100 men on the pay- 
roll, and another 75 men employed in logging 
operations. It is expected that the mill will 
operate for at least five months. 


James R. Williams, of Louisville, Ky., who 
has been vice president and sales director of 
the cooperage firm of Chess & Wymond (Inc.), 
successor to the Chess & Wymond Co., since 
the reorganization which he was instrumental 
in effecting early this year, has withdrawn from 
the company. 


Challenging the authority of the board of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association acting as 
administrative agency of the NRA Lumber 
Code to restrict its operation in such a way as 
to be uneconomic, the Willamette Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Dallas, Ore., has filed suit in the 
Federal Court at Portland, Ore. 


In the recent election in Buffalo, N. Y., 
George J. Zimmerman, of Zimmerman (Inc.), 
retail lumber dealer of that city, Democratic 
candidate for mayor, was elected over his Re- 
publican opponent by the surprising plurality of 
15,614. Mr. Zimmerman is the first Democratic 
mayor Buffalo has elected in sixteen years. 


The Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ 
Import Association, the agency charged with 
administration of the Lumber -Code for the 
Philippine Mahogany Subdivision, under the 
Lumber Code Authority, has established per- 
manent headquarters at 108 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. The secretary in charge 
will be G. P. Purchase. 


John W. Blodgett, former president National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with El- 
mer E, Dennis, another lumberman, has been 
made a member of an advisory committee in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to formulate plans for a 
new bank to replace the American Home Se- 
curity Bank. Mr. Blodgett also was active in 
reorganizing the Grand Rapids Savings Bank. 

Fred Karlen, of Tacoma, Wash., president 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club and presi- 
dent of the Karlen-Davis Lumber Co., was 
recently named vice president and a director of 
the Tacoma Country & Golf Club. George 
Cartier, retired lumberman, was chosen chair- 
man of the greens committee. J. P. Weyer- 
haeuser, jr., captured the President's Cup in 
a handicap tournament that was held before the 
annual meeting, defeating L. L. Campbell two 
up for the title. 

Maj. H. Morton Jones, vice president of the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., has announced his candidacy for the 
Republican nomination for member of Congress 
in the 40th district. He is a former commodore 
of the Buffalo Yacht Club, and is also vice 
president of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 
Major Jones believes that the recognition of 
Russia is a poor economic move at this time. 
He says: “The last time Russian lumber was 
imported it depressed the industry. This will 
mean more plants closing down and more em- 
ployees out of work.” 


A party of deer hunters, composed of men 
connected with the Crossett Lumber Co., of 
Crossett, Ark., and the Southern Lumber Co., 
of Warren, had a very successful hunt this 
week, bagging eight bucks. Bob Dickey of the 
Southern company killed a 12-point buck which 
is one of the largest ever killed in southern 
Arkansas. Z. K. Thomas, manager of the 
Southern Lumber Co., had his wife and sister 
with him as witnesses when he killed his first 
buck. They had not been on the “deer stand” 
with him more than an hour when he fired his 
lucky shot. 


Rev. Raphael H. Miller, who has been pastor 
of the Independence Boulevard Christian Church 
at Kansas City for about twelve years, has been 
called to the pastorate of the Capital Christian 
Church in Washington, D. C., and will be the 
third pastor of that church. R. A. Long, head 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., identified with 
some of the most important religious and phil- 
anthropic enterprises in the United States, was 
active in raising funds for this church, which 
was conceived by the Disciples of Christ to meet 
a need in the nation’s capital. Dr. Miller is well 
known to many lumbermen throughout the 
country. 


Ira A. Minnick, of Indianapolis, Ind., presi- 
dent of the National Dry Kiln Co. and re- 
ceiver for the Talge Mahogany Co., was in 
Chicago recently, looking after business mat- 
ters and calling on some of his friends in the 
trade.. Mr. Minnick reports that the veneer 
department of the National Dry Kiln Co., es- 
tablished some time ago, is enjoying a nice busi- 
ness and is specializing in gray walnut veneer. 


Ben S. Woodhead, president Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co., Beaumont, Tex., was in Chicago last 
week for a short time, renewing his acquaint- 
anceships and contacting the trade. Mr. Wood- 
head, after attending a meeting of the exec- 
utive committee of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association in Cleveland, 
made a short swing around the circle, calling 
on the trade in New York and other eastern 
cities, and from Chicago going to St. Louis 
before returning to his home in Beaumont. He 
reports a substantial increase in the demand 
for lumber, and hopes to see this activity con- 
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tinue even under the Lumber Code, which he 
believes is greatly restricting the business of 
the wholesaler. Mr. Woodhead’s company re- 
cently was awarded the contract to supply 100,- 
000 feet of longleaf pine and 48,000 feet of cy- 
press for waterfront improvements in his city, 


Industry to Be Proud of Its Code 


I. B. McFarland, of Houston, Tex., general 
manager of the Temple Lumber Co., former 
president of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, recently was a speaker at a meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club at Kerrville, Tex., and among 
other things said: “The lumber industry in re- 
cent years has fallen into the rut of unfair com- 
petition and price cutting. It is our purpose to 
work out a code of fair competition that will 
elevate the lumber business to a plane where 
none of us will have occasion to be ashamed of 
the industry.” 


Fifth Yale Man as Chief Forester 


Commenting on the recent appointment of F. 
A. Silcox as chief forester of the U. S. Forest 
Service, the Yale Alumni Weekly directs at- 
tention to the fact that this appointment makes 
the fifth Yale man in unbroken succession to 
occupy the position of chief forester. From the 
date of its organization in 1905, until 1910, 
Gifford Pinchot, ’89, held this position. He was 
succeeded by Henry S. Graves, ’92, appointed 
by President Taft, holding the office until 1920, 
when he resumed his duties as dean of the Yale 
School of Forestry. William B. Greeley, ’04 F., 
was the next appointee, resigning in 1928 to 
become secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. Robert Y. Stuart, ’06 F., 
was appointed to succeed Greeley. Stuart met 
his death on Oct. 23 by an accidental fall from 
a window of the Atlantic Building in Washing- 
ton. 








Chicago Contractors Building Army 
Officers’ Homes 


Twenty residences, quarters for noncommis- 
sioned officers, will be built at Fort Knox, Ky., 
by J. A. Moraw & Owens (Inc.), Chicago con- 
tractor. For these about 200,000 feet of No. 1 
common yellow pine or Douglas fir will be 
used, and about 70,000 feet of flooring. Fig- 
ures are not exact, for the contractor has not 
made detailed estimates; it was thought that 
the flooring would consist of about 60 percent 
red or white oak and 40 percent B&btr flat 
grain pine, the latter for the kitchens and sec- 
ond floor rooms. Part of this lumber will be 
bought in Chicago, and the rest locally. 

Fort Knox is being made a permanent army 
post, and in addition to the above houses there 
will be twenty-five homes for commissioned of- 
ficers, for which another Chicago contractor, J. 
A. Holtsuch & Co., estimates about 2,000,000 
feet of lumber will be bought, but just what it 
will be is not yet known in detail. 


—_—_——— 


Guided Kaiser on Black Forest 
Hunting Trips 

RopsBINsDALE, MINN., Nov. 20.—Herman 
Rizzi, lumberman, was born in Baden in the 
heart of the famous Black Forest in Germany, 
and became so well acquainted with that reg- 
ion that even as a boy of 10 he was able once 
at dusk on a rainy day, to guide former Kaiser 
Wilhelm to a certain road—a service for which 
the then emperor gave him two marks, or 
about 50 cents. Subsequently he became a reg- 
ular guide for the kaiser, for that was the 
latter’s favorite hunting region. 

Then, after serving his compulsory two 
years in the army, the young man came to 
America, and became a part of the lumber in- 
dustry here. He for some years was manager 
of the John J. Roger Lumber & Hardware Co., 
Billings, Mont., and went from there to Chi- 
cago, where he was employed by Lord & Bush- 
nell. Later he was foreman for Sator Bros. 
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& Bacon, for several years, and then about two 
years ago he left Chicago. He came to Robbins- 
dale, a Minneapolis suburb, and his home is 
at 5414 Forty-second avenue, North. 

That’s how he happened to have his acci- 
dent. In the Black Forest he was safe enough, 
for there one finds nothing more ferocious than 
wild beasts, such as bears and lion—and of 
course, the men hunting them may be ferocious, 
too. But in Minneapolis there are street cars, 
and on Aug. 28 Mr. Rizzi encountered one of 
them, at Fourth Avenue, South, near 38th 
Street. He was seriously injured, and has spent 
much of the time since at the Swedish Hospital. 

He is recovering nicely now, cheered by the 
prospects of a sizable settlement from the Rapid 
Transit Co., which was responsible for the 
street car being at large, and also cheered by 
a memento which he received a short time ago 
from his former emperor. He had sent to 
Doorn a group of newsnaper pictures, depict- 
ing episodes in the life ‘of the monarch, and 
the latter sent in reply an autographed photo- 
graph of himself, which is now Mr. Rizzi’s 
prized possession. 





Lumberman Appointed to Home 
Loan Bank Position 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 20.—John Byrns, 
head of the Byrns Lumber Co. (Inc.), hard- 
wood wholesaler here and a mill operator in 
eastern Tennessee, today was appointed regis- 
trar of the fifth district Federal Home Loan 
Bank, located in Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. He has been a resident of this 
city for twenty years, and is a brother of 
Congressman Joseph Byrns, of Nashville, Tenn., 
prominent Democrat and majority leader in the 
House. 

In his new position Mr. Byrns will be cus- 
todian of the mortgages and other securities 
deposited with the bank by building and loan 
associations in Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee 
as security for the funds advanced to these 
members. He also will have charge of the 
$10,000,000 bond issue which the Cincinnati 
bank will make soon—the first bond issue to 
be authorized for any home loan bank in the 
Federal system. 


Lumberman Moves to Washington 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 21.—John W. 
McClure, secretary-treasurer of the Bellgrade 
Lumber Co., has resigned to accept an appoint- 
ment with the Lumber Code Authority at 
Washington, where he will be chief of the costs 
and prices division. Mr. McClure will make 
the change at once and will move with his 
family to Washington. His successor with the 
Bellgrade Lumber Co. has not yet been named. 
“I am convinced,” said Mr. McClure, “that the 
principle of controlled industry is to be perma- 
nent in this country and will benefit the public.” 


_—_——— 


Finds Code Brings Benefits 


SALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 20.—One of the most 
earnest supporters of the Lumber Code here is 
M. S. Baer,’ of the hardwood manufacturing 
firm of Richard P. Baer & Co. Mr. Baer has 
said that a marked improvement had already 
been brought about by the Code. Volume in- 
creased, with prices also advanced, so that the 
seller was able to realize a profit. The in- 
creases in the quotations, Mr., Baer stated, 
amounted to $8 and $10 and in some instances 
ranged much higher. Mr. Baer added that a 
seller with the lumber to ship experienced no 
difficulty in getting the higher figures, so that, 
despite the reduction in the hours of labor and 
the increases in the pay of mill operatives, he 
was in a good position. The lower grades had 
gone up far more in proportion than high 
grade stocks. Mr. Baer admitted, however, 
that these benefits were limited to the lumber 
manufacturers who owned their timber, acquired 
at reasonable figures. According to Mr. Baer, 


foreign business remains in an unsatisfactory 
State. 
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Organize Lumber Exchange Bureau 


Since 1929, when the stock market crash and 
the beginning of a long continued business 
depression found retail lumber yards in practi- 
cally every large community with big stocks on 
hand, these yards have had to depend largely 
on “jag” trade and cash sales for most of 
their business. This has resulted in some items 
moving faster than others, so that now the 
dealer finds his stocks long on some items and 
short or entirely bare of others, with imme- 
diate orders to be taken care of. 

In the Chicago area, within a radius of forty 
miles, there are more than 250 retail lumber 
yards. On each item of stock that one yard is 
short, it may reasonably be expected that some 
one of the other yards will be long, and willing 
to make a reasonable exchange price if this 
yard can be located by the dealer seeking the 
stock over the telephone. Chicago measured 
telephone toll service of 4 cents a call makes 
this telephoning expensive. One Chicago yard 
in a survey covering one week discovered that 
it averaged sixteen calls for each item it needed 
to buy locally, necessitating several hours of an 
employee’s time in making these calls. This is 
not only a wearisome but an expensive way of 
meeting the situation. 

To meet this condition, twenty of the larger 
Chicago retail lumber yards have organized an 
information bureau to be known as “Lumber 
Exchange Bureau of Chicago,” with offices at 
30 North LaSalle Street. Members of the gov- 
erning or advisory board are: J. W. Embree, 
jr., president Rittenhouse & Embree Co.; C. W. 
Jacob, president John Bader Lumber Co.; ; Peter 
DeVries. president S. J. DeVries & Co.; with 
H. R. MacDonald as secretary. This bureau 
will collect information as to surplus stocks in 
the retail yards in Chicago area, compile and 
tabulate the data so that ordinarily one tele- 
phone call to the bureau would enable any 
member to locate any item of stock in the area. 
An invitation is being extended to all Chicago 
and neighboring yards to become members of 
the bureau. The cost is moderate and, the 
larger the membership the greater will be the 
efficiency of the bureau. 

Recognizing that lumber manufacturers and 
distributors have a problem in the limitation 
under the Code to one sales representative in a 
territory, the Lumber Exchange Bureau, for 
the benefit of its members and for the conven- 
ience and economy of their sources of supply, 
will compile and tabulate information as to mill 
stocks and prices of all manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who send stock and price lists to the 
bureau. This information will be made avail- 
able to member yard buyers at a moment’s no- 
tice, either by telephone or a personal visit to 
the bureau. 

It is expected that members will consult the 
bureau for stock and price information on items 
for which they are in the market, and will ad- 
vise salesmen to recommend that their mill 
connections become registrants of the bureau. 

In giving information to members as to mill 
stocks and prices, the bureau will give name 
and location of manufacturer or distributor and 
name and address of the local representative, if 
any. The small monthly and registration fee 
required by the bureau from manufacturers and 
distributors will represent only a fraction of 
what most shippers have been spending for 
postage stamps in-the distribution of their stock 
sheets and price lists.. The bureau already has 
brought gratifying results to some of the mem- 
bers who, in an experimental way, have been 
using its services. 





Timber Land Sales 


ARKANSAS. The Motor Wheel Corpora- 
tion, Lansing, Mich., has acquired a 6,000 
acre tract of timber in Newton County. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Robert Long and 
Peter Snyder have acquired 2,200 acres of 


virgin timber in Haywood County, near Cove 
Creek. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit less is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


$11 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. nde. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal 


























Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermcn 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
\ Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 
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Nearly 2,000,000 people, it is estimated, saw 
the Sunlight House, exhibit of the organized 
lumber industry at A Century of Progress Ex- 
position in Chicago this summer, That is good 
advertising, because most of those who saw the 
house were well pleased with it; and cheap 
advertising, too, for at the Chicago office of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion we are informed that the entire cost of 
building and maintaining the display, when 
spread over this number of visitors, means a 
cost of less than one-half cent per person. It 
confidently may be expected that this, like other 
parts of the big exposition, will be better when 
the fair is opened next year, because of the 
experience gained in 1933. 

Ralph H. Waring, manager of the New York 
office of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, 
was back in Chicago Nov. 10. He was on his 
way, this time, to Wisconsin where he planned 
to visit his little daughter whom he had not 
seen since he went to the Red Book’s eastern 
office. 

Quiet prevails at most Chicago lumber offices 
nowadays, but they’re not exactly melancholy 
days. Mill representatives, wholesalers and 
commission men all report that they did most 


of the business they usually do in the last two, 


months of the year, during the week before 
the minimum prices went into effect under the 
Lumber Code. Practically everybody who 
knew he was going to want to buy lumber 
within the next thirty to ninety days bought 
it then, to get it at the lower prices—from 50 
cents to $10 lower than the minimum Code fig- 
ures, depending on the items in question—and 
it is expected that now the only people who 
will buy, for a month or two, will be those 
who find they need some more lumber at once. 


An association executive suggested that 
in this connection it would be only good 
salesmanship for lumbermen to remind these 
buyers of the importance of continuing to buy 
lumber as they can, to keep the price on the 
way up and thus protect the buying advantage 
they sought in making these purchases. His 
idea is that minimum prices even under the 
Code can not be maintained unless there is 
something in the way of sales to do the main- 


taining, and that lumbermen selling at a profit 
are better customers for autos, radios, furniture 
etc. than are lumbermen going broke. 


Sellers of practically all woods valiantly 
maintained firm prices until about a week before 
the minimum lists for their respective species 
were to take effect. Then, as one commission 
man reported, “They turned us loose” to get 
the business while it could be had. 


Most of this cover-up buying was done by 
retail yards outside of Chicago, chiefly those in 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and Wisconsin that rely 
mainly on farm trade and know just about how 
much they’ll need of what. Nearly all of the 
dozen or more men interviewed Tuesday said 
that neither industrials nor Chicago yards had 
taken any part in the buying, but one promi- 
nent commission operator said he had secured 
plenty of business from both industrials and 
Chicago yards. The majority of the lumbermen 
seemed to feel that fhe industrials themselves 
are uncertain as to their own prospects and 
do not care to buy much ahead. A hardwood 
yard operator reported that “we doubled our 
sales in the three months before the prices went 
into effect, but haven’t done any business since.” 
He did not seem to be worried about the imme- 


_ diate future. 


Probably the greatest increase, in the new 
prices over the old, was in southern pine, for 
the minimum Code prices are on the average 
about $5 a thousand higher than was paid for 
the same items, particularly yard items, previous 
to Nov. 9. Mills agreed to considerable con- 
cessions in order to bag a portion of the orders. 


Northern hardwoods were sold in somewhat 
greater quantities but not much, for it was gen- 
erally known that the minimum prices would 
be about the same as the association list. Plenty 
of lumber was offered, however, by those who 
had it in stock, at about $2.50 off the list before 
the Code prices became effective. One manu- 
facturer denied that there had been any defec- 
tions from the association list, but another, 
equally as large and equally reliable, maintained 
that “If they sold any, it was off the list. The 
fellows that held to the list on an item were 
those who didn’t have any of it to sell.” 





REPAIR PARTS for Shays 


Are Best Purchased FACTORY MADE 


Only Shay repair parts FACTORY MADE at Lima, 


Ohio are genuine Shay repair parts. 


These parts are 


made of the best materials and are finished to the 
original jigs, gauges and templets. And, since they’re 
the same as the parts originally on your Shays, they 
are the only parts that can be depended upon to give 


Western Sales: 

H. C. Hammack, 
Lima Locomotive Works, 
1932 First Ave., ’ 
Seattle, Wash. 

owners. 


the service that will assure efficient performance. 


A complete stock of repair parts is always maintained at 
our plant in Lima, Ohio for prompt shipment to Shay 
For Pacific Coast logging operators, the same 
prompt repair part service is maintained from our own 


warehouse in Seattle which is in charge of our own 
factory representatives. 


Southern Representative: 
Woodward, Wight & Co., 


Howard Avenue at 
oagase Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Incorporated 


LIMA, OHIO. Sales Office: 60 E. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 
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Northern hemlock prices advanced about $2, 


Southern hardwoods were selling at prices 
considerably below the Code levels, and there- 
fore a lively trade resulted in the pre-cost-pro- 
tection days. During the week of Nov. 6 poplar 
was selling at an average of $3 below the mini- 
mum level, quartered sap gum at as much as 
$8 below, and plain sap gum at about $4 or 
$5 below the prices to which they advanced 
Nov. 11. 


Maple flooring, 25/32x2'%4”, was selling at 
$64 for first grade, $54 for second, and $39 for 
third, as against the minimum cost protection 
prices of $68, $57 and $42, respectively, in Chi- 
cago. 

Oak flooring showed a much greater differen- 
tial. There was plenty of 13/16x2%4” plain red 
oak available at $60 for clear and $56 for select, 
until after midnight of Nov. 11, when the mini- 
mum prices became $70.50 and $67.50, respec- 
tively. 

Ponderosa pine surprised several buyers and 
sellers by advancing very little in the new 
prices. One man said that there were advances 
of 25 cents on No. 4, 50 cents on No. 3, 75 
cents on No. 2, and $1.25 on selects, over what 
they had been offered at on the previous day. 
Another mill representative said that he had 
sold cut stock at as much as $5 or $6 lower 
than the Code list, before the latter went into 
effect, thick selects $4.50 lower, and shop, $3 
lower, but that the bulk of sales were at from 
50 cents to $3.50 lower, at an average of $1. 


Sugar pine prices have been so well main- 
tained that few items were selling at less than 
the cost-protection prices, and on some items 
the going prices were higher than the mini- 
mum set, but now, for a while at least, the 
minimum is the maximum, sellers say. 


Redwood, up to Wednesday of this week, was 
selling at from $3 to $8 lower than the Code 
prices, and in good volume. 


One man said that the big problem in Chi- 
cago is to determine what firms are entitled to 
the wholesalers’ 8 percent discount, and then 
what the total discount will be when a com- 
mission man sells to a wholesaler (to be decided 
at a hearing in Washington Dec. 4). “There 
will be a hard job enforcing whatever it is, in 
Chicago,” he prophesied, but another man, well 
informed, remarked, “He’s thinking of the past. 
He forgets that this is Federal law.” 


A prominent commission lumberman said: 
“We're in sympathy with the plan. We'd like 
to sell lumber like they sell life insurance— 
‘Here’s our price, and that’s that’—and we be- 
lieve that there’s nothing like trying.” 





Practical Forest Conservation 
(Continued from page 33) 


lective cutting is a thing very familiar to them, 
increasing returns as it does, and leaving land 
in shape to provide income to meet a tax, in- 
stead of barren. Thinning and release cuttings, 
pruning also in order to produce lumber of the 
highest class, are matters not unknown. The 
cutting of fuel wood practiced through all this 
territory is no drain on the forest, but a meas- 
ure either of salvage or forest improvement. 
Once again let it be said that these enter- 
prises are successful from the business stand- 
point; also that business has been conducted 
in that same territory on entirely different prin- 
ciples, with failure as the outcome. These men 
believe that reliance on timber growth, and 
working in harmony with its requirements, are 
at the bottom of business success. 

Distinctly encouraging all this is felt to be, 
and not at all impracticable over wide areas. 
A thought that arises as one takes the wider 
view is the idea that in some sections conditions 
simply have not yet ripened for this sort of 
thing; very likely, too, men frequently do not 
realize opportunities. Natural and wholesome 
these developments would seem to be from 
every standpoint, pointing the way to an ex- 
tent, to an extent also lightening the big and 
complicated task that is said to be before us. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








HARRY WHETSTONE FAGIN, 58, presi- 
dent of the Fagin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and president of the Union Association 
of Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen, died un- 
expectedly Nov. 20 at Christ Hospital. Mr. 
Fagin had been in the lumber business since 
early manhood, having started over thirty 
years ago as an office employee of the firm 
of Goodman & Wright, then one of the best 
known wholesalers in that region. Later he 
was associated with Dwight Hinckley and 
with V. B. Kirkpatrick, but for the past fif- 
teen years he has been at the head of his 
own Wholesale company. Mr. Fagin was the 
son of the late Morgan Harrison Fagin and 
the grandson of Lewis Fagin, one of the 
early residents of Cincinnati, who owned 
what was then the largest flour mill west of 
the Allegheny mountains. He was a promi- 
nent member of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club, a Mason and a member of Christ 
Episcopal Church. His widow, Madelaine 
Maury Fagin, is of distinguished Virginia 
ancestry and a grand-daughter of Admiral 
Matthew Maury, one of the most noted naval 
officers of the service. A brother and an 
aunt also survive. A number of lumbermen 
attended the funeral, which was*conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. Frank H. Nelson and the 
tight Rev. Boyd Vincent, Bishop Emeritus 
of the Southern Episcopal Diocese of Ohio. 


HENRY CLAY TREXLER, 79, a founder 
of the Trexler Lumber Co., Allentown, Pa., 
and chairman of the board of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., of which he was a 
founder and first president, was killed on a 
highway near Easton, Pa., Ncv. 17, when his 
car sideswiped an oil truck. He became his 
father’s partner in the Trexler Lumber Co. 
in 1900; a short time later his father was 
killed, and soon thereafter the son expanded 
the business, adding a yard at Tidewater, 
N. J., near Newark, and buying large tracts 
of timberland in South Carolina, Mississippi 
and other States. In 1897 he had associated 
with other Lehigh County men in forming 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., and in the 
ensuing decades he has led it, first as presi- 
dent for many years and then as chairman 
of the board of directors, to its strong posi- 
tion in the cement industry, its nineteen 
mills scattered throughout the country, with 
an annual capacity of more than 20,000,000 
barrels. He also was interested in numerous 
public utilities—was an officer and director 
of the Lehigh Valley Traction Co., president 
of the Lehigh Valley Transit Co. and other 
corporations—and was one of Pennsylvania’s 
wealthiest men. The widow and two broth- 
ers survive. 


FRANK W. DOTY, 71, who retired in 1930 
after fifty active years in the lumber busi- 
ness, first retail and then wholesale, in New 
England and in New York, died suddenly 
Oct. 27 at his home in Yonkers, N. Y. When 
he was 18 he entered the employ of Bronson 
Weston Dunham & Co., Burlington, Vt., but 
soon moved to Stamford, Conn., and for ten 
years was in lumber retailing, first with St. 
John, Hoyt Lumber Co. and later as a partner 
in Doty & Bartels. He then moved to New 
York City and shifted to wholesaling; he 
successively was connected with the domestic 
department of the Export Lumber Co., Bos- 
ton; Atlantic Coast Lumber Co., New York; 
Mixer & Co., Buffalo; and then, in 1922, the 
Export company again. He made many trips 
to the South, calling on roofer manufacturers 
in Georgia and the Carolinas, and was well 
known there as well as in New York. His 
son, Lawrence F. Doty, of Yonkers, was 
associated with him during the last eleven 
years of his career, and besides him the sur- 
Vivors include two _ other sons, a daughter, 
a sister, and a brother, Charles H. Doty, Ar- 
lington, Mass., who has been with the Boston 


office of the Export Lumber Co. for many 
years. 


MILLARD S. BURNS, 79, a leading lum- 
berman of Buffalo, N. Y., for over fifty years, 
died at his home Nov. 16 after a few days’ 
illness. He started in the merchandise 
brokerage business in 1875 as a partner of 
tobert Palen; in 1890 the firm went into the 
wholesale lumber trade. The business was 
continued as Palen & Burns until 1916, when 
it was changed to Palburn (Inc.). Mr. Burns 
was president when he retired in July, 1928. 
In 1894 he was president of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange and always continued his in- 
terest in this organization. For twenty 
years he was president of the Children’s Aid 
Society and he was also active in Y. M. C. A. 
work. He served for several years on the 
transportation committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. He was senior warden of the 
Church of the Ascension; president of the 
Erie County Bible Society; a member of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and president of 
the Musical Aid Association. He was a 
Strong advocate of physical exercise and 


until two years ago exercised regularly at 
the Y. M. C. A. Surviving are his widow, a 
son and daughter. 


THOMAS HOYT GAMBLE, 71, chairman of 
the board of Gamble Brothers (Inc.), lumber 
specialty manufacturers, Louisville, Ky., died 
of a heart attack in a taxicab near his 
home Nov. 19. Mr. and Mrs. Gamble entered 
the cab in front of the Henry Clay Hotel. 
He said that he was feeling very ill, and 
asked that the driver hurry him home. He 
collapsed shortly afterward, and Mrs. Gamble 
ordered the driver to take them to the Nor- 
ton Memorial Infirmary. He was dead on 
arriving there. Mr. Gamble was born and 
educated in Louisville. Before founding the 
lumber business some forty years ago he 
was an official of the former Merchants’ 
National Bank. He served as president of 
the lumber company until last June, when he 
sold all but his preferred stock interest to 
Joseph D. Burge, now president, Cornelius D. 
Dosker and Charles B. Castner, who are con- 
tinuing the business. 


CHARLES D. MARCKRES, 59, until re- 
cently secretary of the Iowa Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association and a former 
president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, died Nov. 12 at his home in 
Des Moines, Iowa, of a heart attack. He 
had been in ill health a week. News of his 
passing will come as a shock to his many 
friends in the industry, 
for in addition to the 
excellent service he 
rendered the dealers 
in his territory, 
through his energy, 
business acumen, and 
persistence in their 
behalf, which gained 
men’s respect and ad- 
miration, there was 
his pleasing personal- 
ity and cordial smile 
which gained men’s 
affection. It was while 
he was operating the 
Perry Lumber Co. at 
Perry, Iowa, that he 
gained the prominence 
which resulted in his 
election as president 
of the Northwestern 
association in 1921. 
Subsequently for a 
short time he went 
into the wholesale 
lumber business, but 
returned to retailing, 
with a yard in Oska- 
loosa, until 1928, when 
the two retail associa- 
tions in northern Iowa 
merged to form the Iowa Lumber & Material 
Association, and late that year Mr. Marckres 
was. selected as its secretary. He moved to 
Des Moines to maintain headquarters there, 
until a short time ago, when this association 
merged with the Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumber Association to form one organiza- 
tion for the entire State. Mr. Marckres an- 
nounced that he would not be a candidate 
for the secretaryship. He was intending to 
make a trip to Perry when he was stricken 
with heart failure. He is survived by his 
widow, one daughter, Mrs. Marion Pomeroy, 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, and a brother, Harry 
Marckres, of Perry. 











HENRY B. COLES, vice president and 
treasurer of the C. B. Coles & Sons Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., was killed Nov. 17 when, driving 
at dusk on an unfamiliar highway, he 
rounded a curve and hit a pole which had 
been left in the road by men making high- 
way repairs. He was dead when taken to a 
hospital in Woodbury. Mr. Coles was well 
known in the lumber trade, for he had grown 
up in the business which his father had 
founded in 1864; he also was active in civic 
enterprises, and was a past president of the 
Camden Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Rotary Club. He is survived by his widow; 
three sons, Charles B., H. Walton, and Henry 
B., jr.; and by his brother, William C. Coles, 
president of the lumber company. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, 53, wholesale and 
commission lumberman well known in several 
market centers, died suddenly at his home 
in Seattle, Wash., Nov. 11, of a heart attack 
induced by asthma, from which he had long 
been a sufferer. Mr. Patterson, son of a 
pioneer Minneapolis building contractor, went 
to Washington about thirty years ago to fol- 
low his fortunes in the lumber industry there. 
Until ten years ago, when he went into the 
commission lumber business under his own 
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name, he was connected with several Chicago 
and Coast concerns. He was a representative 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., buyer for 
the Pioneer Lumber Co., representative of 
the Pacific Fir Co. in Denver, Colo., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Chicago, sales manager of 
the Dent Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle, 
manager of the Seattle office, and later of 
the Portland office, of the Pacific Lumber Co. 
of Washington, and sales manager of the 
Pacific Fir Co. He was one of the organ- 
izers of Hoo-Hoo, and held several offices in 
that organization. He was well known to 
lumbermen golfers, for both he and Mrs. Pat- 
terson were active players. The widow and 
his brother John Patterson, of Seattle, sur- 
vive him. 


HENRY K. HYDE, 65, a director of the Ware 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Ware, Mass., and other- 
wise prominent in the lumber business there 
for many years, died at his home Nov. 18. He 
entered the employ of the Ware National 
Bank when he was 22,and became its presi- 
dent ten years later. When the Perry & 
Whitney Lumber Co. was formed at Boston, 
thirty-five years ago, he became its presi- 
dent, and retained that position until last 
year, when, following the death of F. L. Perry 
in 1930 and of Chester C. Whitney in 1932, 
the company was liquidated. He was a direc- 
tor of the Ware Savings Bank, Ware Electric 
Co., and the Ware Coupling Co.; the chairman 
of the board of trustees of Mount Holyoke 
College and of the Fessenden School in New- 
ton, Mass.; and a trustee of the State hos- 
pital in Monson. He also was one of Massa- 
chusetts’ most prominent Congregational lay- 
men. Surviving are Mrs. Hyde, a son Wil- 
liam, and a daughter, wife of Dean A. C. 
Hanford of Harvard College. 





GEORGE OLEN BREECE, 42, manager of 
the sawmill and flooring mill of the George 
E. Breece Lumber Co., at Monroe, La., died 
suddenly at his home Nov. 15. He had been 
in poor health since an operation five years 
ago. Mrs. Breece and one son, George MJr., 
survive him, together with his father, Col. 
George E. Breece, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
two brothers, P. P. Breece, manager of the 
Breece mills at Alamogordo, N. Mex., and 
Cc. O. Breece, of Albuquerque, and Mrs. Ase- 
nath Evans, of Albuquerque, all of whom 
attended the funeral at Monroe on Nov, 18; 
it was largely attended by lumbermen and 
other friends. Another sister, Mrs. T. M. 
Stribling, of Albuquerque, was unable to be 
present. Mr. Breece, after graduating from 
Fishburn Military Academy, immediately 
joined his father in lumber manufacturing 
near Charleston, W. Va., and Bull Pasture, 
Va., and moved to Monroe, La., when the 
operations were transferred to that place. 





CURTIS DEWEY, 75, one of the founders 
of the Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., died Nov. 19. A native of 
Rockford, Ill., Mr. Dewey was educated in 
the public schools of Kansas City, Mo., and 
later went to Glasgow, Mo., where he was in 
the lumber business with W. H. Chapman 
and also was postmaster. After the Frisco 
railroad was built from Kansas City to 
Memphis the Chapman & Dewey firm was 
organized and began operations on a major 
scale in Poinsett, Craighead and Mississippi 
counties in Arkansas. In 1890 Mr. Dewey 
moved to Jonesboro, where he established 
two box factories, with a sawmill at Marked 
Tree. Surviving are two sons, W. Chapman 
Dewey and Curtis Dewey, both of Memphis, 
a brother and three sisters. 


H. E. WATTS, 60, secretary and auditor of 
of the Woodford-Wheeler Lumber Co., Clear 
Lake, Iowa, died Nov. 15 of a heart attack, 
after only one day’s illness. He went to Clear 
Lake from Wisconsin as a child. In 1891, 
when he was 18, he accepted a position with 
the lumber company, and was with the firm 
for forty-two years. In 1893 he was ap- 
pointed manager of the company’s yard at 
Garner, Iowa, and after he had held this posi- 
tion nine years he became secretary and 
auditor. Mrs. Watts, a daughter and a son, 
besides his mother and a brother, survive. 


P. M. GREEN, 86, who went to Aurora, 
Neb., when the town was young and estab- 
lished there a lumber yard that was the 
foundation of a large business that included 
numerous other yards in the State, died Oct. 
31 at a hotel in Alma, Neb., while on a visit 
there. His body was taken to California, 
where an adopted daughter, the only sur- 
vivor, lives. Mr. Green had sold many of 
his lumber properties, but still was associated 
with A. W. Hickman and Will Shaneyfelt in 
the ownership of the Shaneyfelt Lumber Co. 
in Aurora, and other yards. 








JOHN B. BRUEMMER, 65, owner of the 
Bruemmer Lumber Yard, Carlyle, Ill. died 
Nov. 5 at his home. He had been in ill health 
for six months, but critically ill only a few 
days. Sixty years ago his father, the late 
Herman Bruemmer, moved out from St. Louis 


(Continued on page 49) 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


East and west side mills have reported the 











SOUTHERN PINE 


following average f. o. b. 





sales mill prices on southern pine 





to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
































change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Nov. 11-15, but where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month to 
date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side) Side Side | Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Rough Finish, No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” 10-20’ Boards, Std. Leth. Dimension a Dimension 
1x3” rift— No. 117 B&better Shortl’f— 2x4” 2x4 
B&better B&better.. 32.59 oes Inch thick— 1x8” 20.59 19.15 12 & 14’.. a. 79 %19. -10 12 & 14’ 522 75 22.31 
,  ccews 20.5 : # i, ar > ; aon. s 
Shortleaf *54.40 47.76 N°: Es-cees 32.00 30.00) 4” ...... on 00... 1x10” 20.95 19.53 16° «.---- 26 *21.27 |  — eS 25.33 23.40 
Longleaf *50.00 *57.93'Assorted patterns $40.00 34.00] 7 Oo cient | 2x6” 2x6” 
No. 1 Bé&better.. 40.00 32.75 aae tenes oak =. enh he ar 21.92 22.50 12 & 14’-- 18.13 917.60 42 @ 14°. 22.19 
Shortleaf #4133 ....|N® 1---+- 35.17 31.22 |5&6/4 sidiete 0 A te 31°75 92°67 es eer 18.55 *17.60 |1¢° ...... #9318 
4 4 « eee ad ° ae " me a 2 vai 
No wee :. 986.00 932.00| Sertnced winiah, 4-8" |... *52.31 48.00 12 & 14’.. 19.00 917.54/2%8" 
* a at — 2 3 No, 2 Boards, 1x12” | 16’ ...... 21.13 *17.06 4,4 14 -- saree a 
oe. Inch thick— peas tone _— Standard Length gy 91.25 *18.17 2x10” — a a 
” ~ ° ei.ood o.L6 oe 
B&better.. 38.24 38.97] 4, °****: 43.00 38.38 B&better. _ ~~|Shortleaf.. 24.93 21.388)16’ ...... 23.69 *23.00]12 & 14’. 23.13 
y 9 AE m@rerrre 43.80 ST.BBISES. ccece 48.75 38.75 rles 9 985 ” “F oe 
Yak ranean’ 32.00 32.77) °, . Longleaf... 29.00 28.56) 9x12 16 . 26.00 
No. 2 20:50 19:75|,85 «c1°"* 40.00 39.95 1x5&10"" . 56.00 42.00 ie w.. 980 ttle 26. 
pt © @eveee o e Oe 46. 46.33 s, 4 . Sat S2e8 x ” 
1x4” rift— fre 59.38 58.13] No. 1 Fencing and No. 1 Shortleaf ae wkenes 23.00 °21.88} 15 & 14'..*24.20 24.00 
Babetter aoe glial 5&6/4 thick— Boards, 10-20’ _ Dimension Se wrewwe *24.00 *27.00 
Shortleaf.. 50.1! 8.50}4, 9° 0.50 *51.67,1x4” ..... 30.25 9| 2x4” No. 1 Longleaf 
No 1— 5&10" 56:00 59.00|1x6" |... 32:88 He 12 & 14’.. 24.68 23.89 Dimension Timbers, 20’ & Under, 
Shortleaf.. 40.25 *42.00|12" ------ 68.00 *65.09)1x8” ..... 31.75 33.79} 16’ ...... 25.42 23.79 negli 
“. ” ° 4 ” 2x4” Longleaf— 
1x4” flat c— 1x10 35.82 38.59] 2x6 2 ; 
Inch thick— 1x12” 44.73 47-65|10 © 14°.. 23.45 29.58] 12, & 14’.. 25.80 24.09] 3x4 & 4x4” 25.00 25.00 
EE iccaus wees %36.00 167 ss o33r 23%57| 16 27.83 25.70 |4x6-8x8”., 24.44 24.01 
B&better.. 37.89 37.31 i apace, *38.96 *34.50| No. 1 Shiplap. 10-20 | 0) OW anT - 2x6” 3&4x10” ee 
No. 1..... 2.65 33.62) g” -1 1.7! 3800 *37.00|1x8” ..... 31.02 *32.17| 2x8 12 & 147.. 24.30 23.60] 5x10-10x10" 31.88 33.00 
a axes 19.96 19.36]19" °° °° °° *43.20 *41.38 12 & 14’.. 2 00 24.50|16’ ...... 25.50 25.45|)3&4x12” ..*42.00 42.30 
| se 54.00 ..|No. 2 Fencing, Stand-|16' .....-. 24.50 *20.41] 2x8” 5x12-12x12” .... *45.00 
Ceiling, Standard , - oF 
ard L h ” 2 & «+ 23.28 24.75 = 
Lengths Plaster Lath 1x4” ... wy mune —— 16" - ba .-*26 50 3548 ne gig 223.42 *20.16 
%x4”"— %x1%”, 1x6"&C. M. . 19°36 19.33 12’ ‘henwe “ ».69 24.48 2x10” 4x6-Sx8" 313: 2 e149 my 
B&bette 30.00 29.95 No. 1..... 3.75 3.38 bis or 14° eeews 26.17 23.00} yo: 28.75 27.00 nome! | , 4 A0 
N r.. 3. Sa anime. © 3.92 *2.47 a ¢enn us 24.30 23.00 12) iaiisceitdaa ane a aq 3&4x10” .. 28.00 *24.00 
me Bivews woes 27.00,)NO 4----- vee <3") Partition, Standard |, ,,, 16° ....-- 27.00 30.00 1 5x10- 10x10” 
5 x4”"— | Casing & Base, 10-20’ Lengths 2x12 2x12” 5.40 *25.82 
B&better.. 28.74 30.75 B&better, % x4”— 12 & 14’.. 26.70 *27.56)12 & 14’..*33.50 34.08 |3&4x12” .. "50.63 mer 
Bexuies 5.12 27.54 1x4 & 6” 48.75 36.75|B&better..*31.83 37.50 16° Serer SETE CSEBOE Oe scvenes *38.00 39.69]5x12-12x12"29.63 *29.08 
WESTERN PINES | DOUGLAS FIR WESTERN RED CEDAR 
Following f.o.b. mill prices on actual sales , . : Seattle, Wash., Nov. 18.—Prices for red 
were reported to the Western Pine Associa- (Special telegram to American Lumserman} cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
tion by members during the period Oct. 16 ym | Ore., Nov. ag Ae of straight to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 
to 31, inclusive. Averages include both di- and mixed cars of fir, delivered on a 62% >-ine 
rect and wholesale sales, and are based ‘on cent rate, from actual sales, direct oniy, Nov. | nee: "coer ” a ef ik 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 16-18, are reported as follows by the Davis | 4-inch ............. $22.00 $20.00 $17.00 
Peaderese Pine Statistical Bureau: | G-inch .......--00- 26.00 22.00 19.00 
i . , 1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” Vertical Grain Flooring COOGEE.  «cvasavia sees 27.00 25.00 20.00 
§ ELECTS S2 or 4S— ; 7 &wadr. &wdr. B&B&btr Cc D Clear Bungalow Siding 
[he eo. $39.95 = $52.52 $49.00 | ix” .............06-- $46.75 $4150 .... | oo %, inch 
. >C Base cceece 4 IJ.1S Te S-saMCM ccceeeeevseeseseseseceeeeseesese 4 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 Flat Grain Flooring SPREE Sic acrasnap nis conscewaernaar ed 47.00 
ie 6kireed eb bndsevernenwens : 7 23.43 | ) S BEOMMD 60 secre cedac teks basnties bier nens 59.00 
_ Pepeebeaneeapennneettonse: 5 £23.43 | ren poes0)|6 3450020 fe ‘nish, B&be etern Sr 
Commons. S2 or 48 No. 2 ee © GOO" scaseenaneetenses 39.00 37.50 Fa See — 
BE asxtostaercaewball $21.64 $18.76 | Mixed Grain Fieertn peg bed 
eae 25.75 19.05 | 144” - onze | s08 340.00 
No 4, 4/4 common S2 or 4S RWE&RL. 13.24 BOE seb oncvavescuaene 28.50 Sse Tee teSeeesaveneeenessoeyees eevee 500 
Idaho White Pine Ceiling b MEP: c cacudesévesabcnaddsesuuavaevanes EEE 
SELEcT, S2 or 4S— gle I: ll Se 30.75 27.00 a weaves wean ebeeeevaedeneee 70.00 
Cg Saree Tn $45.89 TOTES | THE ccc wcccccecacvnes 33.75 30.00 1x16” ; arches cine ainiauk cn o dares on ad uaaeee 75.00 
1 -")  -SRppeeqaieaqanet: 40.86 56.42 | Drop Siding, 1x6” DE cit. bandnerbehanwantasseedbasonased 80.00 
CoMMoNsS S82 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No.3 | 106 $9.50 34.75 30.00 CS + a 85.00 
__aallepalg Mpc t6 $33.87 $26.71 $19.15 | 116 2222 39.50 37.75 ERE setarnnsvtecsivesventsnresenes ona 
SE vou wnnaen cee 62.25 ee fee ee 7 ; et Ceiling or Floorin 
4/4 No. 4 common S2 or 4S RWARL. ? 13.08 } Common Boards and Shiplap 1x3” eavedicritiet tacmeetete ieee tates $25.00 
Sugar Pine 1x6” 1x8” 1x10" 1x1 EMS” 62s ccsasadesan wate r6an Say auras enw 28.00 
-Qy 6 Qn lax ‘Serres eet 32.6 32.25 32.25 36.25 
Serecrs 82 or 48— . az, S/4x8" 6/428" | Now ai 20202 wores «3800 Sasa 838 Discount on Moldings 
wate Bh... ee” RETR, BeeTK | MOS... -. cece 8000 «8650 | (84.58 Made from 1x4" and under.............. 64% 
s&btr. Rh........ tees 3.75 $66.75 Made from other sizes...........++++++-54% 
C Select RL...... $62.00 56.50 52.50 | Dimension . 
D Select RL...... 48.00 ging 1. | No. 1, 2” thick— Cer Sees EE SO ae tt 
SHop, S2S— N Jo. 2 : 12’ 14’ 16’ 18° 20° ” ‘$0 
Ss Wf — _¢ > 3 s305 Pa -™ . | ge $32.25 $32.25 33.50 $34.00 $34.25 ige OE CO hts DODO eae Cetews ewe ewers $0. = 
i lated Selaceole 24.00 28.38 el | | ee 31.75 31.75 29 9F 923.95 33.25 in” COSCO S OH EH OREO SEH EO THHEO SECO ESESES “95 
ipilalnaaetaeahata ste: 45.42 39°71 99.42 gs” ..... 31.75 31.75 3 33.95 33.50 Fh OOOO eee eee eres eeeesreseeeeeeeesese 00 
me ad 7 ee ae 33.50 33.50 3 34.50 34.50 
<4 Stree ets 34.00 34.00 3 35.00 35.25 
NO. imension—2x4” Merrett ry cere $17.16 2x4”, 8°. $32. 25: 10’ $32.25 . - 
No. 1 Dimension—-2x6-8"-16" ... .. s+... Bees | MAWAOIR—-ONO., By. BEE os cv ccccerectactcss $20.75 WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 
No. 3 Common S2 or 4S 1x8” Rhl....... 14.38 : 
Vertical gr. flooring, C&btr. 4” RL..... 27.11 No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Timbers [Snecial telecram to AMERICAN [ UWRERMAN] 
ey a I ie es wane ye $33.75 Portland, Ore., ‘Nov. 22.—The following are 
WEST COAST LOGS See Se SE OE Ms ccveeviennnae nen ans 34.25 | prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 
- Finish— Factory stock— 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 22,—Long market quo- So are $50.00 eee 20.00 
tations ¥ . RED CEDAR SHINGLES Bias a4000 8/4 LLL 51:00 
Yellow Wig: Me. 1, $18; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 1x6—10” 42.00 6/4 . ene 23.00 
ted Fir: Seattle, Wash., Nov. following ees 26. 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $12-13; lumber logs, | minimum prices on red jon shingles, per | Bevel siding— OT re ee 28.00 
$18-19. square, f. o. b. mill, become effective Nov. 13, ae a csces . $21.00 eee 31.00 
eg 2, 3 si8ei7: se 2, $14-13; No. 3, and represent the market price: 26. vist. er. et ae cmpere + Re 
No ° o. x6” Vert. er. ‘ reen box..... t 
$10-9. No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
—_—— To THE TRADE— eens 
Seattte, NOY IT: Now: attest of logs: 16” $2.68 $2.13 $1.79 
ir: No. 1, “17; No. 2, $15-13; No. 3, yr ete tees esse sn scans 2.65 1! .79 
$11-5. ; m | 18° (5/2 & 5/2%)...... 292 B24 1.82 MAPLE FLOORING 
Cedar Shingle logs $12-13; lumber logs, os Ea Mates tials bet : : Minimum prices authorized by Lumber 
$18-19. To WHo.esaters (Less discount)— Code Authority for northern hard maple floor- 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7.50-8.00 eS ceeateeeane ee 2.48 1.97 1.63 ing, f. o. b. mill: 
Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. | 18” (5/2 & 5/2%)...... 2.70 2.06 1.44 First Second Third 
3, $10-9. 24” (4 bdl. sq.).......- 3.02 1.89 Bee CE ok eciiveuasese $64.00 $53.00 $40.00 
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OBITUARY 


(Continued from Page 47) 


to establish a lumber yard at Carlyle, and 
as the son grew up he became an assistant 
and later the manager and owner of the suc- 
cessful business. Recently in turn the man- 
agement was taken over by John Bruemmer’s 
sons, Arthur and Edgar, who with the widow 
and two daughters survive. 














ANDREW F. MAHONY, 63, prominent lum- 
ber wholesaler and 


exporter of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., died there Nov. 8 after a stroke 
of apoplexy. Mr. Mahony was well known 
in both lumber and shipping circles. He 
entered the lumber business shortly after 
the 1906 fire. He was a former police com- 
missioner and a member of the Olympic 
Club, Bohemian Club, San Francisco Golf 


AMERICAN 


Club and the San Jose Golf Club. Surviving 
are his widow, one daughter and one son. 


WALTER S. HOBART, 60, 
cipal stockholders of the Hobart Estate Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., died in San Mateo, 
Calif., Nov. 9, of a heart attack. The Hobart 
Estate Co. has considerable lumber interests 
in California, running the Hobart Mills Lum- 
ber & Mill Co. near Truckee. Mr. Hobart 
was the son of the late W. S. Hobart, pioneer 
California lumber and mining man. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a son and two daughters. 


LYSANDER W. HOUK, president of the L. 
W. Houk Lumber Co., Springfield, Mo., died 
Nov. 4 at Tucson, Ariz., where he had gone 
a few months ago on his doctor’s advice to 
try to recover from the effects of an attack 
of pneumonia which he suffered four years 
ago. He was a former resident of Beaumont, 
Tex., but moved to Springfield in 1923 to es- 
tablish his lumber yard there. His widow 
and two brothers survive. 


one of the prin- 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are minimum prices f. o. b. Wau- 


sau, Wis., on northern hardwoods, as estab- 
lished by the Lumber Code Authority: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
eae 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 
S) Ea 55.00 45.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
US) eee 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
ae ee 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
BASSWooD 
Se inwawawies 60.00 50.00 37.00 28.00 20.00 
SS: 63.00 53.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
eee 68.00 58.00 42.00 30.00 22.00 
DE seiaseeere 75.00 65.00 50.00 ye 22.00 
og eee 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 
ee 95.00 85.00 70.00 50.00 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $65; or on 
“ade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
BIRCH FAS Sel Com Com Com 
se 60.00 45.00 37.00 28.00 18.00 
65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
CS = 70.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 
SS 75.00 65.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 
OY ee 95.00 80.00 70.00 50.00 1x4” 
ee 105.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 1x6” 
ll ee 150.00 135.00 115.00 ne” A.D. 
, See 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 1x4” A.L. 
ee 53.00 43.00 30.00 23.00 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Sorr ELM FAS & Sel Com Com 
SS eer 45.00 30.00 24.00 19.00 
Me “Lanwawes 50.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
See atneabeae 50.00 35.00 26.00 21.00 
Oe <dasevaves 55.00 40.00 28.00 21.00 


ea 65.00 45.00 30.00 was 
Pr eet 75.00 55.00 35.00 aes 
4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$30.00. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock ELM FAS Com Com Com 
| =e 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
J, Paar 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
: ree 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 
|) 2a ae 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 
eee 90.00 80.00 50.00 ated 
OFS kbcuavens 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Sorr MAPLE FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Bee awletses 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 18.00 
fs ere 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 19.00 
OS ere 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 20.00 
TS ee ee 70.00 55.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 
HarpD No.1 No. 2 No.3 No.3 
MapLe FAS Sel Com Com Com Sound 
4/4 60.00 45.00 40.00 27.00 16.00 18.00 
5/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 
6/4 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 
8/4 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 25.00 
9/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 1x4” #3 $16.00 
10/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 
12/4 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 
16/4 150.00 135.00 105.00 


Kinn Dryinc CHarces —5/8, 3/4 & 4/4, $6; 
5/4&6/4, $7; 8/4. $8; 10/4, $12; 12/4, $15: 
basswood, $1 per M less. 

WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON AIR DRIED STOCK 
—Hard maple, oak, rock elm and birch, 4,000; 
soft maple, 3,600; soft elm and ash, 3,200; bass- 
wood, 2,500; kiln’ dried stock, 500 pounds less. 


If inspection is after KD add 5% to price. 
For delivered prices, use the freight and mill- 


work additions shown in Broughton List; except, 
figure maple on birch basis. 
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R. P. BENNETT, manager of the Builders’ 
Material Co., Oilton, Okla., died suddenly 
early Oct. 27 a few hours after he had 
taken violently ill the night before, of heart 
trouble. On the day before his death he had 
been attending as usual to the duties of his 
lumber yard, with which he had been con- 
nected for several years. He was an old 
resident of Oilton. 


WILLIAM T. SCHIMMELPFENNIG, 58, 
president of the Lorain Street Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, died Nov. 5 at his home after 
a brief illness. He had been in the retail 
lumber business in Cleveland for forty years, 
the last twenty as president of the Lorain 
Street company. 


Cc. E. CRITCHFIELD, 46, 
of the Confluence Builders’ Supply Co., Con- 
fluence, Pa., died Nov. 9 at his home. Since 
1911 he had been in the lumber and planing 


one of the owners 


mill business, and was widely known as a 
worker for civic betterment in his commu- 
nity. 


CHARLES COLLINS, senior partner of the 
firm of Charles Collins & Sons Co., Troy, 
N. Y., died at his home Nov. 11, after an ill- 
ness of three weeks. Surviving are the 
widow, two daughters, and two sons, Charles 
E. and Arthur Collins, both of Troy. 


L. F. JACKS, sawmill operator of Brinkley, 
Ark., died suddenly in Hot Springs of a heart 
attack, just a few days before his forty-fifth 
birthday. Funeral services were held Nov. 12 
in Brinkley, where he had been in the lumber 
business for fifteen years. 


WILLIAM T. COOPER, 70, 
the Cooper Lumber Co., 
died Nov. 4 at his home after an illness of 
several months. He also was a director of 
the Rutherford National Bank. One son and 
three daughters survive. 


L. W. CRETCHER, owner of the Cretcher 
Lumber Co., Scott City, Kan., died Nov. 6 at 
his home, of rheumatism of the heart, from 
which he had suffered six years. He had been 
a lumber business in Scott City since 


B. F. JARRELL, president and treasurer 
of B. cL. Jarrell & Co., Humboldt, Tenn., died 


Nov. 7. 


president of 
Rutherford, N. J., 





Or THE hundreds of thousands of hay-fever 
cases in the United States each autumn, 90 per- 
cent east of the Mississippi River are caused 
by ragweed, according to the Public Health 
Service. It is this plant, and not goldenrod, 
that is the real offender. 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of 


prices on southern hardwoods reported Nov. 


17, Chicago, basis: 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Booked Large Volume Before Code 
Prices Became Effective 


Bookings of southern pine mills in the week ended Nov. 
11, before minimum prices went into effect, were about 
three times as large as in the following week, but the-total 
for the fortnight was well ahead of the production—which 
has declined to 40 percent normal, as compared with 41 
percent the preceding period. The smaller mills were es- 
pecially eager for orders before the Code prices became ef- 
fective, as they had expressed doubts as to their ability to 
secure business at the $2 differential below large-mill prices. 
The bulk of the placements seems to have been by retailers 
in the Southwest, where cotton money is stimulating farm 
demand, but there were also some large purchases by rail- 
roads and industrials; most of them, it is believed, at price 
concessions. Since Code prices went into effect, demand 
has been slow, and a mill with an advantageous rate is 
favored with the order. 


Many of the large industrial users of North Carolina 
pine, and especially the box makers, built up their stocks 
before minimum prices went into effect, and numerous 
orders were booked for special cuttings, for railroad and 
public works purposes. Wholesale yards appear also to 
have rounded out assortments, but retailers did not buy 
heavily, some of them expecting adjustments in the price 
lists that will stimulate consumer demand. 


Arkansas soft pine mills are very busy on orders booked 
before price minimums went into effect, and are looking 
forward to an active fall demand from the cotton produc- 
ing States, because of receipts of Federal payments by the 
farmers. Stocks of dimension are quite low. 


West Coast Mills Booked Large Volume Before New 
Prices Became Effective 


The West Coast mills reported large bookings in the two 
weeks ended Nov. 18, nearly all from the domestic markets, 
the bulk of which were made before Nov. 11, the effective 
date of minimum cost-production prices. There were indi- 
cations that many of the mills wanted to build up order 
files before the new prices became effective, and that con- 
cessions were quite general. On Nov. 18 their unfilled or- 
der were equal to about five weeks production. Since: Nov. 
11, most buyers, yard and industrial, seem to have retired 
from the market, being well stocked up, with trade season- 
ally low, and mill prices higher. 

In rail territory, current orders are for immediate and 
special needs. Few of these have been coming from the re- 
tailers, but prospects for public works and railroad sales 
seem to be brightening. Bids on some large projects are 
being figured. The flow of Federal money to farmers has 
already brought a better demand on country yards than for 
years, and may result in their entering the market again at 
an earlier date than they expected. 


The intercoastal market is in the course of many adjust- 
ments. A new authority is being organized to control the 
movement; new types of price lists are being issued; and 
the Conference of ship owners is partly disrupted. A San 
Francisco report says that the rate through Stockton has 
been reduced from $12 to $10. Receipts in the East have 
been rather small, but recent buying has again built up 
order files, and a new group of Puget Sound mills has an- 
nounced co-operative plans for exploitation of the Atlantic 
coast market. Surplus shipments will of course be pre- 
vented by production allotments to mills in this trade. The 


California market is quiet following the recent burst of 
buying, but many public projects are being announced. 


Dollar depreciation has caused quite an influx of foreign 
orders, especially from the Orient and South America, but 
is partly offset by the highest trans-Pacific rates in some 
time. There is also a fair European demand for clears. The 
cheapening of the dollar has diverted some business from 
Canada. There are proposals for closer co-operation be- 
tween Canadian producers and the NRA, and this may 
extend to the export markets. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock Output and Sales Are Lower 


Production of northern pine has practically come to a 
stop for this season. Northwest dealers bought prior to 
the effective date of minimum prices, and because of cold 
weather the yard demand is tapering off, but generally they 
have low stocks, and may do some buying after inventory, 
In the East, yard trade is slow, but industrial users of pat- 
tern lumber have been showing somewhat more interest. 


Hemlock production has been declining further, and 
there has also been a slowing down in sales. New Code 
prices are about $2 above recent market. 


Inland Empire Sales Comparatively Well Maintained; 
California Exports Improving 


Western pine mills reported a large influx of orders dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 11, and volume was fairly well 
maintained in the following week. While concessions were 
reported before price minimums went into effect, and 
these encouraged placements, the new prices meant little 
advance in the list—the increases running from 25 cents 
to about $1.25 a thousand. Reports indicate that demand 
for yard items, including No. 2 common, is still slack, but 
that there has been a comparatively good call for No. 2 
shop. Box grades have moved so well during the fall sea- 
son that mill stocks of these are now low. California mills 
are getting the benefit of lower intercoastal rates, while 
the depreciation in dollar exchange is tending to revive 
sales to their export markets. The general feeling is that 
buying will be of moderate volume for a while, because 
distributors have rounded out their stocks and consump- 
tion during winter will be small. 


Large Consumers and Exporters Are Best Buyers of 
Hardwoods; Building Demand Small 


Demand for hardwoods showed a spurt in the week be- 
fore Code prices went into effect, but there has been a 
corresponding slowing up since then. Domestic business 
is only gradually adjusted to the new levels, but con- 
sumers are said to regard these as reasonable. There 
is practically no call from the building trades, through mill- 
work and flooring plants, but many of these bought a little 
ahead at the old prices. The best buyers have been fur- 
niture and radio plants and automobile factories, but none 
of these large consuming groups are disposed to go much 
beyond current needs. Distillers are reported to be show- 
ing much interest in keg material. The mills have large 
unfilled orders for trans-Atlantic markets, but, despite the 
favorable exchange rate, new business is reported to be 
scarce. The production allotment for December in the 
South is 130 hours, the same as for the last two months, 
because it is felt that following long-continued curtailment, 
and winter weather ahead, assortments should be rounded 
out a little under present favorable conditions. 


Statistics, Page 38 — Market Reports, Pages 40-43 — Prices, Pages 48-49 
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